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THEOCRITUS IN FLEET STREET. 


WHAT matter though my room be small, 
Though this red lamp-light looks 

On nothing but a papered wall 
And some few rows of books ? 


For in my hand I hold a key 
That opens golden doors ; 

At whose resistless sesame 
A tide of sunlight pours 


In from the basking lawns that lie 
Beyond the boundary wall ; 

Where summer broods eternally, 
Where the cicalas call. 


There all the landscape softer is, 
There greener tendrils twine, 

The bowers are roofed with clematis, 
With briony and vine. 


There pears and golden apples hang, 
There falls the honey-dew, 

And there the birds that morning sang, 
When all the world was new. 


Beneath the oaks Menalcas woos 
Arachnia’s nut-brown eyes ; 

And still the laughing Faun pursues, 
And still the wood-nymph flies. 


And you may hear young Orpheus there 
Come singing through the wood, 

Or catch a gleam of golden hair 
In Dian’s solitude. 


So when the world is all awry, 
When life is out of chime, 

I take this key of gold and fly 
To that serener clime ; 


To those fair sunlit lawns that lie 
Beyond the boundary wall, 
Where summer broods eternally 
And youth is over all. 
Spectator. 


. M. F. 





I wATCH the sweet grave face in timorous 
thought 
Lest I should see it dawn to some unrest 
And read that in her heart is youth’s ill 
guest, 

The querulous young sadness, born of 

nought, 

That wearies of the strife it has not fought, | 
And finds the life it has not had unblest, | 
And asks it knows not what that should | 

be best, 

And till Love come has never what it 

sought. 


Theocritus in Fleet Street, etc. 


But she is still. A full and crystal lake 
So gives its skies their passage to its 
deeps 
In an unruffled morn where no winds wake, 
And, strong and fretless, stirs not, nor 
yet sleeps. 
My darling smiles, and ‘tis for gladness’ 
sake ; 
She hears a woe, ’tis simple tears she 
weeps. 
AvuGuUSTA WEBSTER. 


BERCEUSE. 


SLEEP, little one, with your head on my 
breast, 
Blossoms and bees lie a-dreaming ; 
Wrapt in a slumber the bird in her nest 
Heeds not the moon faintly gleaming. 
Where are the silken-winged white butter- 
flies, 
Sailed through the garden the bright sun 
to greet ? 
Stirless they rest ’neath the shadowy skies ; 
Sleep thou, my sweet. 


Sleep, little one, with your cheek velvet- 
red 
Pressed, like a rose, on my shoulder. 
Dim grows the light in the sky overhead, 
Dim grow the shadow, and colder. 
Hushed is the wind on the wooded hill’s 
brow, 
Silence has chained his invisible feet. 
Heavy with slumber the lithe willows bow ; 
Sleep thou, my sweet. 


Senate. LAURA G. ACKROYD. 


WHENCE ? and Whither ? cries the soul. 
Here thy cradle ; there thy goal. 
Here they tell of man’s first birth. 
There they sing new heaven, new earth. 
*Twixt the two a race to run 
Till thy earthly course be done ; 
Life is battle ; life is toil ; 
Man was born to till the soil ; 
Who for fight the palm would bear 
Plants his blows nor beats the air. 
Whatsoe’er the Master send, 
Work unenvious to the end. 
May they have who strive to teach 
Grace to practise what they preach ! 
Made from dust and prone to sin, 
May they feel God’s breath within ! 

F. CoRNISH. 














Intellectual Detachment. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
INTELLECTUAL DETACHMENT. 


BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL. 
THERE is a certain quality of mind, 
easier to recognize than to define, 
about which it is difficult to resolve 
whether it be chiefly innate or the out- 
come of cultivation. It is that which 
purges the scholar of pedantry, saves 
the soldier from ton de garnison and 
prevents him from degenerating into a 
martinet, preserves the man of affairs 
from becoming a bore, the countryman 
from growing up a bumpkin, the man 
of the world from hardening into a 
worldling ; indeed, it contributes greatly 
to fashioning a man of the world in the 
best sense of that much-misused term. 
For purpose of analysis and in default 
of a more precise title this attribute has 
been termed Intellectual Detachment. 

It is the reverse of provincialism, yet 
sometimes it is met with when least 
expected in persons whose station has 
shut them out from that kind of culture 
which comes from intercourse with all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

An instance in point, though it hap- 
pened fifteen years ago, has remained 
bright among pleasant memories, 
though indeed it may be thought al- 
most too trivial to record. I was car- 
rying on a personal canvas of a county 
preparatory to my first election to Par- 
liament. I arrived on a day at one of 
the most secluded spots it were pos- 
sible to find in any civilized country — 
secluded, but not desolate. A rent in 
the long line of chiffs which offer an 
imposing front towards the Irish Chan- 
nel gives escape at that place to the 
waters of a streamlet, and affords space 
for a fertile delia on miniature scale 
between the rocks and a shred of 
shingle beach. On this delta, which 
is worked as a croft, stands a humble 
thatched cottage. It was a peaceful 
scene on that calm and bright morn- 
ing; the spring sunshine was multi- 
plied many fold on the broad expanse 
of sea stretching away to the undulat- 
ing outline of the Irish coast, where 
the cone of Slieve Donnard soars far 
above all the other mountains of 
Mourne. The grass in this little nook 
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was of most vivid green, streaked 
with russet swathes of a bygone sum- 
mer’s bracken, and starred here and 
there with the earliest primroses. A 
charming little oasis in that ironbound 
seaboard, but not without melancholy 
suggestion in its stillness and remote- 
ness from stir of human life. Doubt- 
less it is often the theatre of impressive 
turmoil in December gales. Howbeit, 
the object of my visit was not scenery, 
but votes, and the tenant of the little 
croft was soon forthcoming. I ex- 
plained my mission in the usual way, 
but met with a very unusual reception. 
Never can I forget the contrast be- 
tween the lowly dwelling, the narrow 
bounds of the croft, and the lofty sym- 
pathy with which my request was met. 
The farmer, a complete stranger to me, 
a man apparently between five-and- 
thirty and forty, with a fine, frank pair 
of blue eyes, smiled cordially as he 
took my hand in his grasp. Nothing 
unusual so far, for hospitality is one of 
the few virtues with which the most 
unfriendly critics never refuse to credit 
Scotsmen, but what followed would 
have done honor to an accomplished 
master of amenity. 

“You want to go into Parliament, 
sir,” he said ; ‘* well, it’s a fine ambi- 
tion for a young man. You’ll see a 
great deal, and you’ll hear a great deal, 
and maybe you’ll doa great deal. It’s 
a fine thing you’re seeking, and I wish 
you strength and power to make good 
use of it.’’ 

Now here was a man who must con- 
stantly have passed many, many days 
without intercourse with any individ- 
uals except the members of his own 
family, who had his rent and living to 
make out of a diminutive angle of the 
wilderness, and doubtless had to en- 
counter anxiety and hardship at least 
in proportion to his station, who was 
able nevertheless to throw himself at 
once into the purpose of one whom he 
had never seen before, and, rising out 
of his material environment as Slieve 
Donnard towers over his fellow moun- 
tains, afford a word of generous en- 
couragement to a stranger bent on a 
purpose which would seem to be quite 
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apart from his own concerns. Perhaps 
it was the unexpected element in this 
little incident that gave it such an 
enduring place in remembrance ; per- 
haps it was the encouragement offered 
to one engaged in an exciting enter- 
prise, for does not every young man 
believe that, in entering Parliament, 
he is setting his foot on the avenue to 
fame? At all events it serves well as 
an illustration of the grace of detach- 
ment. 

Robert Burns occupied a station in 
life corresponding pretty nearly to that 
of my crofter friend, and it may seem 
at first sight that intellectual indepen- 
dence of surroundings would be one of 
the last gifts attributed to Burns, see- 
ing that the scenes and vicissitudes of 
his own life, or those of his neighbors, 
form the subject of most of his poems. 
But in fact, the poetry of Burns owes 
much of its power to the very quality 
under discussion. He celebrated the 
honest men and bonny lasses of Ayr, 
and conferred undying lustre on the 
banks of bonnie Doon and the braes 
o’ Ballochmyle, because he knew them 
well, and the poet can only sing of 
what he loves, and love what he knows. 
But, then, knowledge is something 
more than common acquaintance, and 
the right knowledge either arises from, 
or results in, standing aloof and aloft 
from every-day affairs. It has been 
said that every man has three selves — 
the man as he appears to himself, as 
he appears to others, and the man as he 
verily is. It is the same with objects 
external to the man —each has a triple 
aspect, and it is the property of genius 
of the power of Burns’s to perceive and 
present such objects free from any 
passing mood or private plight of an 
individual. Every one knows how 
common the contrary practice is with 
poets of an inferior order; how the 
aspects of nature, the brightness of 
flowers, the murmur of streams, are 
enlisted as exponents of human acci- 
dent and sympathizers with mortal ex- 
perience. Burns never yielded to this 
pathetic fallacy. Was he in love ? 

(and he has left it on record * he never 
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turning poet till he got once heartily in 
love, and then rhyme and song were in 
a manner the spontaneous language of 
his heart’’?) — was he in love? Then 
the wind might roar in the woods of 
Craigie, or the sun be bright on yonder 
lea, the scene is described in its true 
aspect wholly irrespective of his own 
occupation or condition. Again, when 
the “* unco tyke lap o’er the dyke ”’ and 
worried his ‘‘hoggie,’”’! the kind of 
weather as usual, is mentioned, but 
only to give vividness to the picture, 
not as if sensible of the misfortune. 


The lee-lang night we watched the fauld, 
Me and my faithfu’ doggie ; 

We heard nocht but the roaring linn 
Amang the braes sae scroggie. 


No wind moaned foreboding, no droop- 
ing clouds heralded mishap, it needed 
the sound of a veritable beast of prey 
to rouse his apprehension : — 
The tod replied from off the hill, 
I trembled for my hoggie. 
This is all the more remarkable in one 
who had had no schooling in poetry, no 
warning against the pathetic fallacy, 
which pervaded so much of the verse 
of his century. Imnstinctively he struck 
the right course, and almost the only 
occasion on which he personified im- 
personal nature was when he resorted 
to fable in order to appeal more forci- 
bly to the lord of a beautiful landscape. 
In the “Humble Petition of Bruar 
Water to the Duke of Athole ’’ he con- 
fers sensibility on the insensible, and 
makes the stream say : — 
Last day I grat wi’ spite and teen, 
As poet Burns came by, 
That, to a bard, I should be seen 
Wi’ half my channel dry. 
A panegyric rhyme, I ween, 
Ev’n as I was he shor’d me ; 
But had I in my glory been, 
He, kneeling, wad ador’d me.? 
This conscience of the right relation 


1 A young sheep before it has parted with its 
first fleece. 

2 The result of this appeal was the planting of 
that beautiful fir wood which made this glen one 
of the loveliest spots in Scotland’s loveliest 
county; and it is doleful to record that the 


autumn gales of 1893, which swept with memorable 
fury over the Tay valley, utterly ruined and laid 





had the least thought or inclination of 


low the Bruar woodland, 
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of man and nature strengthened’ his 
verse when he came to deal with real 
pathos. Burns had his own grudge 
against the ‘“‘unco guid,’? but none 
knew better than he how amply he had 
earned their censure. It was on behalf 
of far others than himself that he was 
inspired to pen the noble lines at the 
end of his ‘“‘ Address to the Rigidly 
Righteous :’? — 
Then gently scan your brother man, 
Still gentler sister woman ; 
Tho’ they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside is human. 


Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it ; 

What’s done, we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


This power of freeing himself on the 
instant, and without apparent effort, 
from self-conscious relation to external 
circumstance, which is such a salient 
feature in the poetry of Burns, is the 
same faculty which enabled my humble 
friend of the seaside croft to forget his 
own cares and toils and to enter warmly 
into the prospects of an enterprise very 
different from any he could hope to 
take part in. 

If it is true that the higher levels of 
literature cannot be reached without 
the habit of mental detachment, it is 
equally true that it is essential to the 
production of fine art. The noblest 
expression of this has been found in 
representing the perfect ideal of the 
human form ; to do so, it is necessary 
to ignore the conventional rules of 
modesty, and present images of men 
and women in a state such as consider- 
ations of climate, social decorum, and 
police combine to prohibit to fallen hu- 
manity. There are those who are for- 
ever unable to reconcile the life school 
with their notions of propriety, and 
shudder at the thought of young ladies 
painting from the nude. These can 
never be brought to understand how 
the mind is trained by artistic discipline 
to distinguish the nude or undraped 
from the naked and undressed, and how 
absolutely the grace of the Venus of 
Milo, the energy of the Discobulos, and 
the unconscious dignity of the Adorante 
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prohibit indecent suggestion. Heaven 
forbid that English maidens should 
be brought to develop the precocious 
frankness of Marie Bashkirtseff ; never- 
theless in her journal that strange girl 
gives a singular instance of a detached 
mind, and she enters upon a curious 
piece of analysis upon this very sub- 
ject. She has been contemplating her 
own undraped figure in a mirror, and 
indulges in a speculation upon the 
source of personal modesty. She is 
puzzled why, feeling no shyness at let- 
ting her eyes rest upon her own nude 
form, she should be covered with intol- 
erable shame were it exposed to the eyes 
of others. She arrives at the conclu- 
sion that personal modesty is founded 
on misgiving ; that were any one con- 
fident that he or she were flawless and 
of perfect mould there would be no 
sense of shrinking from the eyes of 
others. Perhaps this explanation will 
not bear scrutiny ; but that a young 
girl, not devoid of natural modesty, 
should have propounded it, shows that 
she was at least able to dissociate her 
mind from preconceived ideas and the 
instinct of habit. 

It is not difficult to select from the 
gallery of the eighteenth century an- 
other character of genius not less com- 
manding than that of Burns, which, 
though reared in much more promising 
surroundings, suffered not a little from 
lack of detachment. Two incidents, 
one early the other late, in the career 
of Edmund Burke, will serve to illus- 
trate this. Shortly after Burke had 
published his ** Vindication of Natural 
Society,’? Horace Walpole met him at 
dinner at the house of ‘ Single-speech ”’ 
Hamilton. 


There were Garrick [he says] and a 
young Mr. Burke, who wrote a book in the 
style of Lord Bolingbroke, that is much 
admired. He is a sensible man, but has 
not worn off his authorism yet, and thinks 
there is nothing so charming as authors, 
and to be one. He will know better one of 
these days. 

The prophecy never was fulfilled. 
Burke failed to the last to throw him- 
self free from the thraldom of the 
dominant pressure of the moment. 
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The finest minds resemble some plants 
in being constituted so as to draw po- 
tent properties for good or ill from 
almost any soil, and at the same time 
afford fragrance and beauty to all 
within their influence. Burke’s genius 
was not such as these. The intensity 
with which his purpose blazed before 
him blinded him to the respectability 
of any views except his own, and 
paralyzed his capacity for intercourse 
with those who differed with him. 
Thus, at the beginning of the session 
of 1791, Fox made some reference to 
the French Revolutionary government 
in tenor extremely distasteful to Burke, 
who failed in his attempt to reply at 
the moment. No opportunity occurred 
until some months later, when, on May 
6, the debate came to be resumed. All 
this time Burke had been nursing his 
wrath, and now poured it forth seeth- 
ing hot upon his ancient friend. He 
brought a speech of tremendous ve- 
hemence to conclusion in these lamen- 
table words *— 


It is indiscreet at any period, but espe- 
cially at my time of life, to provoke ene- 
mies, or give my friends occasion to desert 
me. Yet if my firm and steady adherence 
to the British Constitution place me in 
such a dilemma, I am ready to risk it, and 
with my last words to exclaim, ‘‘ Fly from 
the French Constitution !”’ 


Here Fox broke in with a remon- 
strance, saying there was no injury to 
friendship. 


Yes, yes [Burke vociferated], there is a 


loss of friends. 
conduct. 


When the House rose that same 
night it was raining, and Mr. Curwen, 
a member who sat on the same 
benches as Burke, offered him a seat 
in his carriage to go home. Burke im- 
mediately began referring with bitter- 
ness to some of the passages in the 
debate so bitterly, that Mr. Curwen 
hazarded something in a contrary 
sense. ‘* What!’ exclaimed Burke, 
seizing the checkstring, “are you one 
of these people 2? Let me down !” 

It is said that Curwen kept his com- 
panion in the carriage by main force, 


1 know the price of my 
Our friendship is at an end. 
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and that when they reached his house, 
Burke alighted and left him without a 
word of acknowledgment. 

It would be easy to multiply in- 
stances of similar infirmity in powerful 
characters ; it is a more grateful task 
to refer to proofs of blander traits in 
men whose achievements we have wit- 
nessed or read of. Among the letters 
of one who recently and effectively led 
the House of Commons there remains 
one little missive, wherein is sounded 
a note so melodious amid the harsh 
clangor of party politics as to remind 
one of a lark’s song in the lull between 
blasts of a tempest. 

It was written by W. H. Smith, only 
afew months before his death, to his 
lieutenant in the House, Mr. Akers 
Douglas, the Conservative Whip, and 
runs in this wise : — 


Harcourt asks me to dinner on the 15th 
of April to meet Gladstone, and I am very 
much inclined to go. Would it frighten 
our friends ? 


In effect this dinner never took place ; 
it seems to have been thought that 
“our friends”? might have viewed it 
with displeasure. Significant this of 
the nature of relations existing at the 
time between political parties. 

Smith’s life was one of extraordinary 
activity. He was wholly engaged till 
well into middle age in the conduct of 
a commercial concern of great com- 
plexity and rapid expansion. More 
wealth than he ever expected or de- 
sired flowed in upon him. This in 
itself has many times proved a fatal 
frost to the finer attributes of charac- 
ter. When the business had ap- 
proached its height, Smith was drawn 
into the vortex of Parliamentary life, 
and many a wife, many a friend, might 
testify to the potency of that influence 
to suck away sympathy from domestic 
or social intercourse. Mr. Gladstone 
has been—was, at that time — the 
most powerful statesman since the 
death of Lord Palmerston in 1865 ; 
more powerful for ill to his country, as 
Conservatives believed, and dreaded 
as more dangerous than any leader 
since the days of Fox. They feared 
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Mr. Gladstone, and in how few minds 
is there any perceptible frontier be- 
tween fear and hate! Smith was in 
genius so greatly inferior to Burke that 
‘it may appear almost grotesque to 
name the two men in the same sen- 
tence, yet Smith bore himself in a 
loftier attitude to his adversary than it 
was possible for Burke to maintain 
towards Fox. In virtue of his faculty 
of detachment, Smith was able to 
maintain relations with two Gladstones 
— Gladstone the accomplished scholar, 
the repository of half a century of Par- 
liamentary lore, the facile, versatile, 
genial acquaintance, and Gladstone the 
reckless opportunist, the unstable dem- 
agogue, the torch of political war. 
That Smith possessed a large share of 
this faculty of mind goes to prove that 
it is to a great extent inherent in cer- 
tain natures, although to some extent 
it may be imparted or acquired. That 
which he had coveted so earnestly in 
youth, a classical education, had been 
denied to him, and whatever may be 
urged against that particular scheme of 
education, it has always been recog- 


nized as quickening the sense of his- 
toric proportion and conferring a large 


and lofty view of human affairs. ‘I 
would have you learn Latin,’’? wrote 
Hazlitt to his son, ‘‘ because I learned 
it myself, and I would not have you 
without any of the advantages or 
sources of knowledge that I possessed ; 
it would be a bar of separation between 
us, and, secondly, because there is an 
atmosphere round this kind of classical 
ground to which that of actual life is 
gross and vulgar.... We feel the 
presence of that power which gives 
immortality to human thoughts and 
actions, and catch the flame of enthu- 
siasm from all nations and ages.”’ 

I have dwelt, as some may think, at 
undue length on the lesson of this let- 
ter, because it affords evidence con- 
trary to very common experience. 
Energy concentrated on one pursuit or 
profession, association maintained too 
exclusively with one set or class of ac- 
quaintance, often hinders the develop- 
ment of this delicate essence. Nor is 
it commonly recognized in young peo- 
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ple; for, as the acid of strong, new 
wine mellows into fragrant ethers, 
contributing the exquisite bouquet of 
old liquor, so this virtue is silently en- 
gendered by the lapse of years. Youth 
enjoys such innumerable, immeasura- 
ble advantages over middle and old age 
that it must not grudge maturity of 
days being claimed as almost essential 
to detachment. 

And here, at last, we arrive at some- 
thing likely to serve as a distinguishing 
token between sympathy and detach- 
ment — separate qualities often re- 
garded as one. Youth abounds in 
sympathy ; mordant jealousy, sour sus- 
picion, chill disapproval are the para- 
sitic growth of after years. The heir 
of the many-acred earl will go bird’s- 
nesting or trout fishing with a garden- 
er’s apprentice without a thought of 
the gulf interposed by social system ; 
warmly emulous, absorbed in common 
interest, each contributes to, under- 
stands, and shares the other’s pleas- 
ure ; they are like two voices singing 
in unison, in perfect tune and time, 
each contributing to the volume of 
sound though without enhancing its 
quality. But as the lads grow to man- 
hood, the music must cease unless a 
more complex power can be developed. 
The strain too often ends in a dying 
fall; a way must be found for harmony 
to take the place of unison; the two 
lives lie on different levels with widely 
different aims, and if the peer is to 
have accord with the peasant it must 
be by means of a sense even subtler 
than sympathy. Sympathy — not com- 
passion such as the strong may feel for 
the weak, the rich for the poor, the 
man who succeeds for him who goes 
under, but sympathy of thought, of 
desire, or of sentiment —depends for 
nourishment on community of habits, 
association, education, age, and a 
variety of other conditions which en- 
able minds to act in unison ; but de- 
tachment renders a man superior to all 
these accidents. The well-fed man of 
business, stepping down from his front 
door of a morning on the way to the 
city, may, let us hope he does, feel 
compassion for the crossing-sweeper at 
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the corner of the square, but there is 
hardly foothold for sympathy between 
men so differently situated. Compas- 
sion may move the banker to feel some 
interest in the amount of the sweeper’s 
earnings, and self-interest will spur the 
squire of the broom to make the cross- 
ing pleasant for the svles of his patron ; 
but it is the far rarer and loftier gift of 
detachment that can alone give either 
of them insight into the other’s mode 
of life, and dispose him to be interested 
in his success or patient of his short- 
comings. 

To return to the problem referred to 
at the outset of this paper — whether 
this property is a native gift, the prod- 
uct of culture, or a combination of the 
two —there can be little doubt that it 
is susceptible of development by culti- 
vation. In the whole art of intercourse 
there is no more fascinating trait than 
that whereby man or woman has the 
habit of giving, or appearing to give, 
the whole attention to the other part- 
ner in conversation. Let physicists 
dogmatize as they will, eyes are more 


than mere lenses delicately connected 


with the sensorium. There is far more 
foundation for the lover’s fond faith 
that they are the windows of the soul. 
What difference does it make to you 
whether, when you enter your elderly 
friend’s house, he greets you with his 
spectacles on the top of his head, in 
his pocket, or on the bridge of his 
nose ? But if his eyes wander, if they 
look beyond you through the open 
door when he takes your hand, or if he 
stares out in the street while you are 
telling him something of interest to 
yourself, you have a chilling sense that 
you have not possessed yourself of his 
attention. How your heart goes out to 
one whose earnest, kindly gaze assures 
you that for the moment, at least, his 
thoughts are concentrated on your con- 
cerns, and your presence is the most 
important fact to his intelligence ! 
Granted that perhaps it is only or partly 
the outcome of good breeding, even so 
it fails not of effect, for at worst it is a 
graceful form of that most potent of 
all lubricants — flattery. Your whole 
nature expands to one who presents to 
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you such a gracious aspect, and your 
thoughts find the most felicitous ex- 
pression which your vocabulary is 
capable of affording. Masters of inter- 
course, men who obtain sway over 
many minds, have the gift thus to de- 
tach themselves not only from their 
own individuality in téte-d-téte, but from 
hundreds of others who may happen to 
be assembled in crowded rooms, and, 
in doing so, throw away their own 
selves, but gain the whole world. 

There is a well-known and nefarious 
device sometimes resorted to by the 
disturbers of public meetings which 
never fails in its disastrous effect upon 
oratory, and owes its eflicacy entirely 
to the chilling effect of distracted at- 
tention. Live sparrows are secretly 
brought into the room, and when the 
chief speaker is well on his legs the 
wretched birds are released. Immedi- 
ately the attention of the audience is 
distracted from the business in hand ; 
the speaker may be at the most impres- 
sive point in his argument, or address- 
ing the most heart-stirring appeal to 
a thoroughly sympathetic audience. 
In a moment all is confusion; the 
fiercest and most disorderly interrup- 
tion could not so thoroughly discomfit 
the speaker; his hearers’ eyes follow 
the birds flitting from side to side of 
the room, and the most practised orator 
will find it impossible to proceed until 
the counter-attraction is withdrawn. 

As in public, so in private ; we can- 
not be at our best—we cannot even 
spread out our middling wares — unless 
the person we are conversing with lets 
us feel that, for the moment at least, 
he is so far detached from other dis- 
tractions as to place his attention will- 
ingly at our disposal. 

Women, be it said with all the ten- 
derness such cold criticism will brook, 
are perhaps more frequent offenders 
against their own sex in this respect 
than men are towards either men or 
women. It is such a poor thing to find 
fault, that one is almost ashamed to 
point the finger to one flaw among 
many graces; nevertheless it is such 
a common one, and, one would say, 
so easily avoided —one, moreover, of 
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which the absence insures such a nota- 
ble charm —tlrat absolution may be 
hoped for by the male creature who 
has the hardihood to comment on it. 
Two women pass each other in the 
street of a provincial town ; they are 
not acquainted, yet it is long odds that 
one of them turns round to look after 
the other—very short odds against 
both doing so. It is not the gait, or 
the figure, or the hair of the stranger 
that has attracted attention, it is the 
dress, and not the person within it. 
The gentle anarchists who are busy 
organizing the debrutalization of man 
will, of course, attribute this little fail- 
ing to the vacuity of the feminine 
mind by reason of man’s tyranny in 
exciuding women from boards of direc- 
tors and other intellectual arenas. It 
may be conceded that psychology and 
betterment are more recondite fields 
than millinery ; but this would be but 
a dull world, and far uglier than it is, if 
every woman had a soul above chiffons. 
Odds grenadine and tarlatan! that 
were a consummation by no means de- 
sirable. No, let all men who have 


eyes to see withal, or hearts to lose, set 
great store by the pains bestowed on 
pretty dressing ; but if one may speak 
and live, the art should be studied with 


subtler tact than is sometimes seen. 
It should be better concealed ; it is dis- 
tressing to see a young woman’s eyes 
wandering over the dress of her with 
whom she is talking, for if the mind be 
engaged in taking note of external de- 
tail, conversation ceases to be inter- 
course, and becomes the crackling of 
thorns under the pot. 

It does not do to speak with enco- 
mium of semi-detached couples, yet are 
there moments when frail humanity is 
driven to sigh for less substance in the 
bonds that rivet a wife’s attention upon 
her husband. Asa rule, a man has as 
little influence on the lot that assigns 
him a lady to take to dinner as he has 
had in the choice of his own parents. 
There are exceptions of course, but to 
allow them to become anything else 
would be fraught with peril of another 
sort. He offers his arm, bent at the 
inelegant angle prescribed by the rules 
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of civilized society, to matron, maid, or 
widow, at the bidding of his hostess. 
It is no fault of his if he is not the one 
of the sable-coated throng upon whom 
his fair partner would have laid her 
choice, and she must know that as well 
ashe. He feels no misgiving as to his 
ability to find conversation enough to 
fill up the intervals that will occur in 
mastication during the next hour and a 
half, and all goes according to his mod- 
est expectation, till soup and fish have 
been disposed of. By that time articu- 
late speech round the table has begun 
to acquire the usual poultry-yard clat- 
ter. Our friend is well disposed to 
bear his part in it, but he becomes 
aware of some degree of failure in se- 
curing his neighbor’s attention. Her 
eyes move continually towards a certain 
point near the other end of the table, 
and it is clear that, if she had a dog’s 
power of pricking its ears, hers would 
be turned in the same direction. Of 
course, if this were a bride or a very 
young married woman, not a. word 
need be said about it; time may be 
trusted to work the cure. It happens, 
however, that this dame has been mar- 
ried for more years than there are 
fingers on the hand she gave in wed- 
lock ; her lord, who exerts such mag- 
netic influence upon her, has never 
given her the slightest occasion for 
jealousy ; it is clearly unreasonable, 
then, that she should be unable to de- 
tach her attention from what he is 
doing or saying, and lend it to the man 
who is doing his best for her entertain- 
ment. He has just tried a fresh sub- 
ject, on which he happens to be in 
possession of something original to 
say, but it has not elicited any imme- 
diate response. Her eyes, ears, and 
thoughts are at the other side of the 
table, and he begins to wish her body 
was there too; only, as he justly ob- 
serves, in grumbling over his experi- 
ence to a friend, after the ladies have 
left the dining-room, ‘‘ she could hardly 
go in to dinner with her own husband, 
you know.’’ After a pause she does 
respond, showing that while listening 
to what was going on down the table, 
her tympana had received the impres- 
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sion of what had been said beside her. 
The defect arises neither from jeal- 
ousy nor curiosity, nor because the 
man at her side is boring her, but 
solely because she cannot detach her- 
self from proprietary rights in her hus- 
band. 

The lack of this power of detachment 
has become vastly oppressive in some 
of the literature of the day, especially 
in the periodicals. The quarterlies, for 
the most part, maintain a dignified 
standard of impersonality, but the 
common run of magazine articles is 
too often grievously tinged with the 
impertinent suggestion of the quill- 
driver himself. How different the 
method of the immortals! Whether it 
was unconsciously or scrupulously, 
Shakespeare in effect kept himself and 
his affairs so completely out of sight in 
his writings, that there actually exists, 
one hears, a considerable number of 
grown, educated, and therefore re- 


sponsible persons who profess disbe- 
lief in his authorship. 

The most obvious way of suppress- 
ing all suggestion of the writer’s self 


or self-consciousness is to avoid the 
use of the first personal pronoun. He 
can lay about him just as boldly — 
cut, thrust, stab, tickle, soothe with as 
much certainty as if he were un- 
masked, and indeed with far greater 
effect on the reader’s nerves. The 
modern journalism of personal para- 
graphs began in England — did it not ? 
—with the World newspaper, about 
the year 1870. Even as a novelty it 
had a most distressing effect on the 
sensibilities of people accustomed toa 
more stately style; it was quickly 
taken up by imitators in other journals, 
until now the ridiculous affectation has 
become intolerable. Far from suggest- 
ing the writer’s easy familiarity with 
the scenes he depicts and the person- 
ages he slaps on the back, it seems, on 
the contrary, to let in a draught from 
the back stairs, with whiffs of dripping 
from the kitchen, and paraffin from the 
lamp room. Readers always invest the 
personality of a writer with imaginary 
attributes ; to this day there lingers in 
some respectable country houses the 
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impression that all the leaders in the 
Times are written by the same hand — 
by an august individual in a closely 
buttoned blue frock-coat, rather high 
in the collar, and tightly strapped 
trousers, wielding a long plumed goose 
quill. Shirt-sleeves, wooden brile- 
gueules, and fountain pens form no 
part of the picture. Put the perpetual 
“TI, I, I”? of society papers conveys 
the mental picture of a pair of trousers 
bagged at the knees, a dirty lounge 
coat very shiny on back and cuffs, 
everything of the writer revealed as far 
as the chin, only the features are 
masked. 

It is quite true that many excellent 
narratives have been penned in the 
first persou singular, but very few 
carry the weight of Boswell’s ‘ Life of 
Johnson.”” The amazing frankness of 
Boswell in regard to himself is hardly 
excelled by Samuel Pepys, who is the 
only man that ever succeeded in writ- 
ing a perfectly honest and, at the 
same time, readable personal journal. 
Walter Scott’s is quite as readable and 
far more elevating, but there is less in 
it about Walter Scott than any other 
subject. Boswell and Pepys have suc- 
ceeded in diverting us, though they 
were both incapable of detachment, 
Boswell never letting us forget that he 
was the best friend and historian of his 
hero, and Pepys that he was the best 
friend and historian of himself; but 
our diversion in their perusal arises 
from sources which would never have 
been suspected by the writers. Scott’s 
journal, begun late in life, was far 
more 2 commonplace book than any- 
thing else, into which random impres- 
sions on a many-sided intellect were 
piled without any design of showing 
off what a coarser touch would have 
made the principal figure. 

Mirabeau’s letters written to Sophie 
from his prison at Vincennes, if the 
profuse amatory passages are omitted, 
form a somewhat similar running com- 
mentary on men and manners. He 
certainly possessed the power of sink- 
ing self and surroundings in contem- 
plation of human life and passions. 
Montaigne, on the other hand, delight- 
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ful gossip as he is, impresses one as 
being constantly, though gracefully, 
posed. He certainly owes some of his 
charm to archaic orthography. The 
first personal pronoun singular, written 
by him ie, has none of the arrogant 
self-sufficiency of the English capital 
“ce I.” 

Although it really has little to do 
with securing the quality of detach- 
ment in literature, it is not a bad prin- 
ciple for a young writer to set out with 
the resolution to turn every sentence 
so as to avoid the use of “I.” It will 
be found equally remarkable how diffi- 
cult it is to succeed in the attempt at 
first, and how direct is the gain in dig- 
nity when the trick has been acquired. 
The time-honored device of the pro- 
noun in the first person plural, how- 
ever effective in what is uttered from 
the monarch’s council or an editor’s 
office, is inseparable from ludicrous 
pomposity in a private scribbler. It is 


really worth considering whether the 
time has not arrived when we might 
dispense with the capital letter in the 
nominative singular of the pronoun, 


9? 


and render it ‘i,’ after the manner 
affected by conscientious agnostics who 
inscribe the name of God with a small 
g, although it is not known that they 
pursue the same plan when occasion 
arises to mention the heathen deities. 
To do so would impart rather a mesquin 
air to some sonorous passages. 

For instance : — 
See what a grace was seated on this brow ! 
Hyperion’s curls, the frout of jove himself, 
An eye like mars to threaten and com- 

mand, 
A station like the herald mercury 
New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; etc., 
ete. 
This would be to give Hyperion a 
distinctly unfair advantage over the 
cloud-compeller, through the accidental 
position of his name at the beginning 
of a line. 

So far the subject has been examined 
chiefly from the point of view of what 
will best insure the objective grace of 
speakers and writers, and the subjec- 
tive edification of their audience. But 
followed a little further, the virtue of 
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detachment will be seen to be essential 
to the right discharge of the historian’s 
task. Cold impartiality will not do; 
that, wedded with acumen, may serve 
the turn of a judge, but an historian 
has need of far more penetrating 
powers. It would never do, for ex- 
ample, for a judge (let us suppose his 
name to be Mr. Justice William Smith) 
to be swayed by the echo of Baxter’s 
pious sentiment, and, with his eye ona 
convicted criminal awaiting sentence, 
murmur to himself, ‘* There, but for 
the grace of God, goes Bill Smith.” 
His sentence, if it is to be righteous, 
must be purged of speculative psychol- 
ogy. 

It is otherwise with the historian. 
Being human, he cannot be without 
predilection, nor, probably, without 
prejudice ; the presence of these emo- 
tions will redeem his work from the 
insipidity of the ‘*‘ Annual Register ; ”’ 
but unless he has detachment, which 
will enable him to probe and diagnose 
the motives of individuals with whose 
principles he happens to be out of sym- 
pathy, and apply the evidence fur- 
nished to him without regard to his 
own creed or training, then his history 
will never be more than a partisan 
record. 

This detachment is, after all, but the 
pure spirit of philosophy, and it is rare 
indeed that the philosopher will be at 
the pains to write history. He is gen- 
erally content to deliver his message or 
remain a silent spectator of events. 
Thomas Carlyle attempted the parts 
of both philosopher and historian, but 
though the wreaths on his urn have 
lost no freshness of verdure, few would 
incline to number detachment among 
his attainments. Of a truth, though 
historians are indispensable, we hold 
them in but scurvy repute. When Sir 
Robert Walpole retired into private 
life, time hung heavy on his hands, 
and Horace exerted himself to amuse 
his father. One day he offered to read 
tohim. ‘* What will you read, child ?” 
asked Sir Robert wearily. Horace 
suggested history. ‘‘ No, no,” replied 
the veteran statesman, ‘not history, 
Horace ; that can’t be true !”’ 
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Still one might suppose that two 
chroniclers, however deeply saturated 
with the opinions of one or other party, 
might be trusted in matters of mere 
fact. How far itis otherwise. Here 
are contemporary accounts by two dif- 
ferent hands of the events of a single 


Burnet. 


There were no tears for the last king, 
and no shouts for the present one. 


What remains to be said on behalf of 
a craft which can arrive no nearer the 
truth than by telling lies on each side 
of it? It is to be deplored that some 
harmless vent might not be found for 
writers who cannot purge themselves 
of partisan spleen, like that devised of 
old for the aristocrat Ghibellines, who 
were trained to cut fruit at table cross- 
ways, while the democrat Guelfs were 
careful to slice it lengthways. 

The first lesson to be learnt by a man 
who would bring the full weight of his 
influence to bear in intercourse, written 
or spoken, with his fellows is to shake 
himself clear of the fetters of rank and 
wealth in whatsoever degree he may 
possess them, and of occupation or pro- 
fession, of whatsoever kind or degree 
of dignity it may be. He must, in 
short, stand clear of his milieu. 

‘* But I can never forget that lam a 
gentleman ”’ says one with some asper- 
ity. Will you be good enough, sir, to 
define what is a gentleman ? Does the 
term imply a member of acounty family ? 
or one with a comfortable balance at his 
bank ? or one who can afford to pay 
others to clean his boots ? or one who 
is not obliged to work for his living ? 

Or is a gentleman a product of edu- 
cation —that is getting nearer the mark 
—or, shall we not rather say, the out- 
come of training ?— for education is a 
term too often used where instruction 
were the more apt expression. Educa- 
tion is too commonly regarded as ex- 
clusively a matter of the head, and its 
purpose as being to fill the head rather 
than to form it. Yes! a gentleman is 
trained, not born ; it is the ideal fruit 
of education in the true sense, and it 
happens that those to whom daily food 
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day in the same city. The extracts 


are from authorities of some repute — 
‘*books which no gentleman’s library 
should be without’”’—and describe 
what took place when Charles the Sec- 
ond died and James the Second was 
proclaimed king. 


Echard. 
All people began now to wipe their eyes, 
and to dry up those tears they had so plen- 
tifully shed. 


and lodging are not matters of pressing 
anxiety are most generally exposed to 
the influences which refine and stamp 
the gentleman. But in measure as 
pride of lineage or station, fastidious 
exclusiveness or belief in caste, affect a 
man’s conduct or bearing, so far is he 
from having achieved detachment, so 
much short does he come in the attri- 
bute of a gentleman. 

The outspoken ways and caustic say- 
ings of Dr. Jephson of Leamington, 
celebrated in the forties and fifties, 
have furnished the kernel of many an- 
ecdotes. One day he was called on by 
one whom Brantéme would have called 
une grande dame de par le monde — the 
Marchioness of ——. Having listened 
to a description of her malady, the 
oracle pronounced judgment: ‘ An egg 
and a cup of tea for breakfast, then 
walk for two hours; a slice of cold 
beef and half a glass of madeira for 
luncheon, then walk again for two 
hours ; fish (except salmon) and a cut- 
let or wing of fowl for dinner, with a 
single glass of madeira or claret ; to 
bed at ten, and rise at six, etc., etc. 
No carriage exercise, please.”’ ‘“ But, 
doctor,”’ she exclaimed at last, thinking 
he was mistaken in his visitor, ‘* pray 
do you know whoITam? Do you know 
—ahem — my position?” “ Perfectly, 
madam,’’ was the reply ; ‘“*I am pre- 
scribing for an old woman with a de- 
ranged stomach.’ From which it is 
clear that it behoved this exalted lady 
to cultivate detachment as the prelimi- 
nary toa return to health; to regulate 
her life without any reference to her 
rank in the peerage, her station in 
society, or the number of carriage 
horses in her stable. 
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It may be objected to this advocacy 
of detachment that, were that qual- 
ity more universal, patriotism would 
dwindle towards extinction. We are 
approaching very tender ground here, 
for it is necessary to be conscious of 
the boundary between patriotism and 
particularism, not easily to be defined. 
It would not be difficult to argue that a 
good deal of confusion has arisen be- 
tween the two from lack of the very 
quality under discussion. The man 
with a detached mind is, it has been 
suggested above, a man of the world ; 
one, that is to say, of the mental fibre 
which, under favorable circumstances, 
develops into a wise citizen. The 
mind of such a man is alive to a vari- 
ety of considerations beyond the in- 
stinctive attachment of every creature 
to the locality of his birth. He is 
capable of throwing himself with ardor 
into the enterprise of a nation strug- 
gling, and rightly struggling, to be free 
—ofa nation, that is, which is suffer- 
ing from actual tyranny and oppres- 
sion. But he has no sympathy with 
the efforts of those who will rouse a 
people, enjoying the actuality of polit- 
ical and social liberty in the land of 
their birth, to revolt against a dynasty 
which may be archeologically, or even 
historically, foreign to them, and to 
clamor for the chimera of autonomy. 
He knows how often it has been the 
destiny of nations to strain at the 
shadow of independence and lose the 
substance of freedom, as when the 
people of Italy, released from the firm 
but even restraint of the Empire, 
plunged into centuries of frightful mis- 
government under their native princes ; 
and he holds in horror the perilous 
sentimentality which works to disinte- 
grate powerful empires and restore the 
so-called independence of their com- 
ponent parts. But to follow this line 
of suggestion would lead one far afield. 

One last illustration may be added of 
a very common result of deficient 
power of detachment. It may be recog- 
nized in the all but universal tendency 
to depreciate the present in comparison 
with the past. Every succeeding gen- 
eration declares that decadence set in 
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in the last generation but one. Society 
in general, and wine, women, wits, 
workmen, in particular —all that min- 
isters to human enjoyment — were 
much better in the good old days, they 
say. This fallacy can only be over- 
come by applying our intelligence to 
the past, and learning how similar im- 
perfections, and far greater, had to be 
encountered by our ancestors. It is 
thus that great minds free themselves 
from deception and obtain insight inte 
the true relations of past and present. 


It is a defect [said Tacitus] of human 
perversity that old things are always held 
in esteem, new ones in evil repute ; we 
never tire of contemplating ancient ways, 
but we deride and despise the pursuits of 
the present. 


Horace and Ovid sounded the same 
warning. Ecclesiastes, too, ‘* Say not 
thou, what is the cause that the former 
days are better than these ? for thou 
dost not inquire wisely concerning 
this.” 

In short — thou hast not detachment. 

To take the lowest view of the mat- 
ter, itis much more comforting to em- 
brace the faith that things have been 
much less satisfactory in the past than 
they are now. To detach ourselves 
from the immediate influence of our 
own little experience, private worries, 
and personal adversity, and acquire a 
large view of the current of human 
society increases our capacity not only 
of enjoying life, but of making it better 
for others. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
SAINT KEVIN AND THE GOOSE. 
(AN OLD LEGEND RETOLD.) 
*TwaAs in the far-off Golden Age of 
Ireland, that age so far off, indeed, 
that one almost wonders if it ever 
existed, that Saint Kevin lived in the 
vale of Glendalough, one of the most 
beautiful spots in the country. Those 
were the golden days ere the Saxon 
invader had set foot in the land; ere 
virtue and Erin had been called upon 
to flesh their swords to the hilt in any 
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but Irish bodies. Viceroys were, in 
those happy days, undreamed of ; the 
Castle was not even in the air. At that 
time one might come across the palace 
of a king every few miles, and traverse 
the territory of half-a-dozen powerful 
monarchs in the course of an after- 
noon’s stroll. We have their descend- 
ants with us still. The particular 
potentate in whose dominions lay the 
valley of Glendalough was called 
O’Toole. In his youth he had been 
a great hunter, and a celebrated (oh 
degenerate age! we should now say 
notorious) lifter of cattle. At the date, 
however, when the strange events 
hereinafter set down took place, 
O’Toole had grown too old to follow 
the chase, and too stiff to drive home 
even his own cows,—let alone those 
of other people. His principal amuse- 
ment in his old age was to sit by the 
side of the lough and watch his geese, 
of which he kept a large flock, and to 
which he was much attached. One 
especial favorite he had, a grey old 
goose and a lean. This bird had 
grown, if not as old, at least as stiff as 


its royal master, so stiff that it could 


no longer fly. It used to sit upon the 
king’s lap, and eat crumbs from the 
royal hand. Kingly hands have fed 
many geese since O’Toole’s day, and 
with viands far more costly than 
crumbs. ’Twas a well-bred bird, this 
goose of O’Toole’s, better bred than 
many a royal favorite, and never failed, 
when it emerged from the lough, to 
wipe its feet upon a courtier’s clothes 
ere it took its seat upon its illustrious 
master’s lap. ’Twas no democratic 
age, that of gold, whatever Socialists 
may say to the contrary, and O’Toole’s 
courtiers were proud to let the goose 
wipe its feet upon them. A king’s 
favorites have never wanted for human 
door-mats. 

Poor O’Toole was sadly grieved at 
the increasing decrepitude of his favor- 
ite goose. Often, as the bird nestled 
up to him, he would drop a silent tear 
upon its venerable head. Then the 
bird, gulping down with difficulty its 
own emotion, would wink at the king 
iu a knowing manner, by way of keep- 
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ing up the king’s spirits. Bat O’Toole 
was not to be consoled by winking. 
Neither the subtle flattery of his court- 
iers (for the Irish, even in those early 
days, made pilgrimage to the Blaruey 
stone), nor the merry jests of his fool, 
could comfort the king. Even whiskey 
failed to keep up his spirits. Tobacco, 
that alone might have cheered him, 
was, alas! as yet known only to the 
Mohican and the Carib. 

One day when O'Toole, more than 
usually downcast, was sitting by the 
lough, watching with a gloomy air the 
ineffectual efforts of his old favorite to 
rise from the ground, one of his court- 
iers made a sensible suggestion : ‘* Why 
not, your Majesty,’”’ asked he, ‘sind 
for Saint Kivin ? Shure, ’tis a mighty 
wurrker av merricles, he is, an’ he’ll 
not be afther grudgin’ your Majesty a 
little wan, such as curing your ould 
goose wad be. ’Tis your Majesty has 
iver been a gin’rous benefacthur to the 
Churrch.”’ 

O’Toole had, on more than one occa- 
sion, presented to Saint Kevin the 
tenth part of a herd of cattle, previ- 
ously raided from some brother mon- 
arch. In this respect there resemble 
him a good many modern worthies, 
who, while avoiding the pernicious ex- 
ample of the Pharisee, give tithe not 
of all they possess, but of ali they can 
get from other people. “By Saint 
Pathrick !” cried the king, suddenly 
brightening up, ‘‘but that’s a grand 
idea avy yours! I shouldn’t wondher if 
you’re right! Just stip round to Saint 
Kivin’s, will you, an’ give him my 
compliments, an’ ask him to turn his 
holy stips in this direction in the course 
av the afthernoon ! ”’ 

The courtier departed at once upon 
his errand. When he tapped at the 
door of Saint Kevin’s little cell the 
holy man was taking his lunch. A 
cold fowl and a jar of whiskey were 
upon the table, and the saint was doing 
impartial justice to both. ‘ Faith!” 
he exclaimed, rising hastily at the 
sound of the courtier’s knock, “I 
mustn’t let the aitables and dhrinkables 
be seen, or I’ll be losin’ my hard- 
earned repitation for austirity! It’s 
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throuble enough I have to presarve it, 
as it is.’? So saying, he whipped the 
fowl and the whiskey into a cupboard, 
and placed in their stead upon the 
table a dry crust and a pitcher of water. 
“It’s high time, I’m thinkin’, he 
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** Ah, now,” replied the saint, greatly 
pleased at the compliment, ‘‘ kape your 
flattery for your masther, an’ don’t go 
wastin’ it on an unwurrldly man like 
mysilf. But, tell me, what is it the 
king wants wid me? ’Tis seldom he 


muttered to himself as he made these | sinds for me but he wants to get some- 
arrangements, ‘‘that my ‘ properties’ | thin’ out av me, —’tis a way that kings 
were renewed. The crust is as hard | have.”’ 


as a rock, an’, as for the wather, I 


“Oh, ’tis just a thrifle av a merri- 


wouldn’t care to wash my face in it! |cle,”’ said the courtier airily, “‘ that his 


T’ll be gettin’ some sharp-eyed rogue in! Majisty wants you to 
g p-ey s Jisty y 


perform for 


who’ll dishcover their antiquity, an’| him; just a merricle you might wurrk 


that would niver do!” Before he ad- 
mitted the courtier, Saint Kevin also 
put a formidable looking scourge in a 
prominent position. These prepara- 
tions made, he opened the door. 
**Come in, come in,’’ he cried, ‘‘ an’ 
sit you down! I was just havin’ my 
midday male, the firrst that’s passed 
my lips this day, whin you knocked. 


Just a crust av bread an’ a dhrop ay | 


wather, as you see.”’ 


‘* Faith, Saint Kivin, dear,” an- 


swered the courtier, sniffing the air, 


“there’s a powerful smell av whiskey 
about the premises.” 

* Ah, that Tim Hooligan!’ replied 
the saint. ‘‘He was here but a mo- 
mint ago wid a little presint for me — 
a jar av whiskey it was — an’ he opened 
ii,—so as to let me‘ have a sniff,’ as 
he said,—an’ he’s made the whole 
place smell av it. ‘Ye meant well, 
Tim Hooligan,’ says I; ‘ an’ I’m grate- 
ful to you. But I’m timp’rince,’ says 
I, ‘an’ cannot accipt your gift. Kape 
it an’ dhrink it yoursilf,’ I says ; ‘ but 
only a dhrop at a time, just to comfort 
your stummick.’ An’ now, Misther 
Courtier, what can I do for you? Is it 
confession you’re afther? It’s a dale 
you have to confess, ye who hang about 
the coort.”’ 

The courtier 
message. 

“ec An’ 


delivered O’Toole’s 


what,’? asked Saint Kevin, 
when the former had finished, ‘* what 
does his Majesty want wid a poor 
praste like myself ?”’ 

“Oh, Saint Kivin, dear,’ answered 
the courtier, “‘don’t be afther dispar- 


agin’ yoursilf. Shure, all the wurrld 
knows it’s a blessid saint you are.” 





standin’ on your blessid head, so to 
spake. °Tis but to make his poor 
ould goose, that’s grown too old to fly, 
able to move his wings again.”’ 

*“ Pho!’? answered Saint Kevin, 
“that’s as easy as winkin’. Though 1 
have my doubts,’ added he, ‘as to 
whether I ought to perform a merricle 
fora mere goose. However, I’ll think 
it over, an’ you can tell your masther 
that I'll stip down to the lough as soon 
as iver I’ve finished my could collation, 
and given mysilf a few shtripes, just 
by way of mortification av the flesh.”’ 

So saying, he bowed out the courtier, 
and returned to his cold fowl and 
whiskey. The stripes he put off to a 
more suitable occasion. Perpetual 
postponement was the leading feature 
of all Saint Kevin’s austerities. 

About an hour later, as O’Toole was 
sitting by the lough, surrounded by his 
court, and with his favorite goose upon 
his knee, Saint Kevin put in his ap- 
pearance. ‘* The top av the afthernoon 
to your Majisty ! ’’ he cried, as he came 
up. 

“T’m plaised to see you,’ replied 
O’Toole ; ‘an’ I hope you’re in health, 
Saint Kivin.” 

‘Shure, your Majisty,’’ said the 
saint, thinking of the cold fowl and 
whiskey, and winking with his mind’s 
eye, ‘‘ I’m as well as a poor praste, who 
lives upon bread an’ wather, an’ gives 
himsilf forrty shtripes ivry day av his 
life, can expict to be.” 

* Faith,’? observed O’Toole, slyly 
glancing at Saint Kevin’s rubicund 
face and portly form, “the tratement 
seems to suit your complaint. But it’s 
a holy man you are,”’ he added hastily,. 
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fearful lest the saint should take offence 
at his words, ‘an’ can wurrk a mer- 
ricle as easily as an ordinary mortal can 
put on his boots ; an’ that’s why I sent 
for you. I want you to cure my poor 
ould goose, an’ make him able to fly 
again. . He’s grown so stiff that he 
can’t move a single feather av his 
wings. Will you do it for me ?” 

‘‘Hum,’’ replied Saint Kevin, re- 
garding the goose with a doubtful air. 
“Tye no doubt I could cure him— 
thank the blessid saints !— widout so 
much as liftin’ my little finger. But 
I’m thinkin’ that, maybe, it’s infra dig 
to perform a merricle for a mere burrd, 
—a kind av castin’ purrls before swine, 
so to spake.”’ 

“ Ah, but, Saint Kivin, dear,” said 
O’Toole in an insinuating tone, * shure, 
it’s for mesilf that you’ll be doin’ the 
metricle, an’ not for the goose at all, at 
out” 

‘Faith, there’s not much to choose 
betwane ye,’’ observed Saint Kevin to 
himself. Then he added aloud, in a 


wheedling voice : “* Well, your Majisty, 
suppose we look at it as you suggist, 


an’ I perform the merricle for you in- 
stead of for the other, —instead of for 
the goose, I mane; thin, I suppose, 
your Majjisty will be makin’ some little 
gift to Holy Churrch, by way of showin’ 
your Majisty’s gratitude ?” 

** I'll give you,”’ replied O’Toole, “‘ as 
much of the valley as you make the 
burrd fly round, even if it’s the whole 
av it.”’ 

“Done wid ye,” cried Saint Kevin 
eagerly. ‘‘ An’ the whole av the val- 
ley it will be,’ he added to himself, 
with a twinkle in his eye. He then 
lifted the goose from the king’s knee, 
set it on the ground, and placing his 
three fingers on the bird’s head, began 
as follows, “‘O anser, adjuro te’? — 
then he stopped short. Perhaps he 
reflected that the goose might not un- 
derstand the Latin tongue ; perhaps 
he remembered that O’Toole and his 
suite were ignorant of it ; perhaps (but 
‘tis an uncharitable suggestion) his 
knowledge of the language of ancient 
Rome was not sufficient to permit of 
his framing a whole sentence on the 
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spur of the moment. Certain it is, that 
he finished his address to the goose in 
his mother tongue. ‘‘ You baste,’’ he 
cried, “‘up wid you, an’ fly all round 
the valley! No shirkin’, or cuttin’ off 
corners, mind ! ”’ 

The bird rose into the air at Saint 
Kevin’s command, and began to wing 
iis way through the air as swiftly and 
as strongly as ever it had done in the 
days of its prime, ere it grew old and 
tough enough for Michaelmas Day. A 
benevolent smile played upon Saint 
Kevin’s countenance as he watched its 
flight. As for King O’Toole, he beamed 
all over his face, and wrung the saint’s 
hand. ‘Ah,’ said the latter to him- 
self, ‘it’s on the other side av your 
mouth you’ll be laughin’, and your own 
hands you’ll be wringin’ in a quarter 
av an hour’s time, my bhoy !’? —and 
his smile grew even broader and more 
benevolent as he said it. 

Sweetly, and yet more sweetly, 
smiled Saint Kevin, as the goose flew 
on and on; longer and ever longer 
grew the royal face, and deeper the 
frown upon the royal brow, as O’Toole 
watched his favorite becoming a mere 
speck in the distant sky. At last it 
vanished altogether from his sight. 

** Don’t you think, Saint Kevin, dar- 
lin’,’”? he then ventured to ask, * that 
the burrd’s flown far enough? Shure 
I’m quite satisfied meself that ye’ve 
effected a complate cure.”’ 

** Round the whole av the valley,” 
replied the saint, ‘*I tould him to fly, 


an’ I'll stake my repitation as a saint 


that he’ll do it. If he doesn’t, I'll 
wring his neck wid my own hands, — 
an’ ate him aftherwards. Shure, it’ll 
be punishment enough for me to do so, 
for havin’ failed to perform the mer- 
ricle ; an’ no one will be able to accuse 
me of feastin’ onraisonably, for I'll 
wager he’s as tough as a bone, and 
would give me indigestion for a month 
or more ! ”’ 

King O’Toole’s face was a sight, as 
the saying goes, by the time his goose 
came into view again. He had passed 
the time that had elapsed since its 
disappearance in alternately biting his 
nails fiercely, and muttering curses 
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under his breath. As for Saint Kevin, 
he had been engaged in trimming his 
nails with a penknife, humming a 
psalm to himself the while. When he 
caught sight of the returning goose he 
broke out aloud into his psalm. The 
king also broke out audibly, but it was 
no psalm that he uttered. 

‘* Hush, your Majisty !”’ cried Saint 
Kevin in a shocked voice. ‘ You’ll 
eflict nothing by your bad langwidge. 


Remimber that curses, as well as 
geese, come home to roost. ’Tis 


thankin’ the blessid saints you ought 
to be, for the merricle vouchsafed to 
you, not swearin’ like a throoper in 
action, or a constable in the witness- 
box.” 

Just at that moment the goose began 
to waver alittle in its flight. ‘* Hur- 
roo !”’ cried O’Toole joyfully, throwing 
his crown up in the air and catching it, 
as it descended, upon his head, a trick 
he had learnt from an English mounte- 
bank whom he had taken prisoner in 
one of his early raids, and an accom- 
plishment of which he was very proud ; 
‘¢ Hurroo! my currses are havin’ some 
effect afther all.” 

“Not a bit avit,’? replied Saint 
Kevin promptly, though he ceased 
smiling for the moment. ‘I'll just 
put up a thrifle av a prayer, an’ you’ll 
see he’ll fly as sthrong as iver.’”’ He 
put up his prayer accordingly, and the 
goose, that had sunk almost to the 
earth, suddenly rose again, and flew as 
fast as when it first had started. ‘I 
told you so,’”’ cried the saint trium- 
phantly, slapping the king on the back 
in his excitement. 

‘‘T’ll throuble you to kape your 
hands to yourself, Saint Kivin!” 
roared O’Toole, quite beside himself 
with rage ; ‘for, maybe, I’ll be forget- 
tin’ that you’re a Churrehman, an’ 
shpoilin’ that ugly face av yours |”’ 

‘*You’d betther not thry it on,” re- 
torted the saint, assuming a pugilistic 
attitude. ‘* Faith, I was the champion 
light-weight of Ballykillonenbogallena- 
fad before I was convarted an’ became 
a praste; an’ ye might find that I’d 
not forgotten the use av my fists. But 
what am I sayin’ ?”’ he added hastily. 
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‘*Shure my tongue is runnin’ away 
wid me! I was thinkin’ —the saints 
forgive me !—av the ould days, whin 
I was a young man an’ the pride av my 
native place. There was no man could 
shtand up to Larry Brannigan twinty 
years ago.”’ 

A few minutes later the goose 
alighted at Saint Kevin’s feet. He laid 
his finger upon its head and blessed it. 
**I think you’ll admit, your Majisty,” 
he remarked to O’Toole, ‘that the 
burrd’s complated the circumferince av 
the valley. And the haythen philoso- 
pher himself, who invinted Euclid — 
bad luck to him ! — couldn’t have done 
it betther.’’ 

*“‘Confound the baste!’ roared 
O’Toole. ‘‘There’s no denyin’ that he 
flew all round the valley, if that’s what 
ye mane by complaiing the circumfer- 
ince.’”? Then he added, in a wheedling 
tone: ‘* But shure, Saint Kivin, dar- 
lin’, when I said I’d give ye as much 
ground as the burrd flew round, I 
didn’t mane it at all, at all. °’Twas but 
a figure av spache I used; I niver 
drimt that you’d make him fly all! 
round the valley.” 

** Faith, I dare say ye didn’t,’’ re- 
plied Saint Kevin dryly. ‘It’s an on- 
believin’ man ye are. But ye should 
say what ye mane, your Majisty. You 
said I should have as much ground as 
I made the burrd fly round, and I'll 
kape ye to your royal wurrd. How in 
the wurruld was I to know that ’twas 
only a figure av spache ye was usin’ ? 
And what does your Majisty mane by 
a figure av spache? Is it a lie ye 
mane ? Ye should have tould me be- 
forehand that ye didn’t mane what ye 
was going to say, an’ thin I shouldn’t 
have believed ye.’’ 

“Thin you insist,”? demanded the 
king in an angry voice, ‘in kapin’ me 
to my hasty wurruds, an’ takin’ the 
whole av the valley intirely ?”’ 

““Ivry fut av it!’’ responded Saint 
Kevin promptly. ‘ An’ I’m thinkin’ 
it’s none too much,”’ he went on, ‘ for 
you to give, as athank-offerin’ for such 
a merricle as you have seen this day. 
It isn’t ivry day av the wake ye can 
see a goose resthored to flight, so to 
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spake. An’ it ud be more becomin’ in 
your Majisty if you were thankin’ me 
for what I’ve done for you than mut- 
th’rin’ currses to yoursilf, an’ smilin’ 
for joy all over your face than frownin’ 
like the Timple av Janus.”’ 

‘*T shall do what I plase,’’ retorted 
O’Toole angrily ; ‘‘an’ what’s more, 
I shall contist the validity av the gift. 
I shall consult my solicitor at once.” 

“°?Tis no matther for your Majisty’s 
solicitor,” replied the saint, ‘“‘ but for 
your Majisty’s conshunce.”’ 

“It won’t throuble it,” answered 
O’Toole shortly. 

‘“‘Indade, but it will!” cried Saint 
Kevin. ‘If you an’ your solicitor (bad 
luck to the thafe!) go puttin’ your 
heads togither to rob the Churrch ay 
her due, it’s onaisy will be your Maj- 
isty’s conshunce, and your solicitor’s, 
too, if he has ony lift, which I doubt. 
I'll bid you a good afthernoon, King 
O'Toole,” he continued, “ and be off to 
pray for your Majisty’s soul. An’ a 
dale av prayin’ for it needs,’”’ he added 
to himself, as he turned to go. 

** Go to— Dublin!” roared the king 
after him. 

“Hush! cried Saint Kevin, turn- 
ing with upraised finger. ‘‘ You’ll not 
improve matthers by usin’ disgustin’ 
langwidge in the presince av a poor 
innocent burrd. Divil a merricle will 
I parform for your Majisty agin, — 
insultin’ Holy Churrch in my poor per- 
son !”’ 

‘“* Faith |’ answered O’Toole, “‘ you’ll 
not need to parform any more merri- 
cles ; you’ve set yoursilf up for life 
on this wan. It’s a good afthernoon’s 
wurruk you’ve done for yoursilf, you 
thavin’ scamp av a praste, you !”’ 

Saint Kevin’s face flushed with 
righteous indignation, and his eyes 
flashed with holy fire. ‘Silence!’ he 
cried, “‘ an’ don’t slandher the Churrch ! 
Get you home, King O’Toole as fast 
as iver your legs will carry you, or, 
maybe, I'll be timpted to break my 
wurrud, an’ to parform wan more 
merricle, — for your own espishal bini- 
fit intirely. Ill afflict ye wid the 
toothache, or shmite ye wid the rheu- 
matism, I will! ”’ 
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At this awful threat, which he knew 
Saint Kevin was quite capable of put- 
ting into execution, O’Toole turned tail 
and fled, leaving the saint in possession 
of the field. The latter retired in high 
spirits to his humble cell. ‘Faith, 
Kevin, my bhoy,”’ he chuckled to him- 
self, as he went, “‘ tis a landed proprie- 
tor ye are! Shure, you’ll have nothin’ 
to do but sit an’ twiddle your thumbs, 
an’ collict the rint. An’ it won’t be 
becomin’ fora man av your wealth to 
live any longer in a dirty little cell ; 
you’ll have to build a monasth’ry all for 
your own silf, an’ be the lord abbot. 
I’ve always had a fancy,’’ he went on 
to himself, ‘‘*to be an abbot. The 
wurruk’s light, an’ the atin’ good ; 
while, as for the dhrink, it’s onlimited. 
Tis a first-class abbot I’ll make, too,” 
he added, glancing complacently down 
at his ample stomach ; “I’m just the 
figure for wan. An abbot ought to 
have a dignified an’ imposin’ presince.”’ 

So exhilarated was Saint Kevin by 
these reflections, that when he reached 
his cell he not only took a pull at his 
whiskey jar, but danced a jig in his nar- 
row abode, holding up his skirts with 
one hand, and twirling his scourge, 
instead of a shillelagh, in the other. 
The end of one of the cords of the 
scourge, however, getting into his eye, 
he soon desisted from his performance. 

O’Toole, on the other hand, reached 
his residence (a mud palace of large 
size, but of no pretensions to archi- 
tectural beauty) in a very bad humor. 
He, too, applied himself to the whiskey, 
but the liquor only served to inflame 
his wrath. At last, in a paroxysm of 
rage, he seized the unlucky goose, the 
innocent cause of his anger, and wrung 
its neck with his own hands. ‘I wish 
it was Saint Kivin’s!”’ he exclaimed, 
in a savage tone, as he did so. “I'd 
wring his neck wid all the pleasure in 
the wurruld!’? The moment he had 
despatched the unfortunate goose, 
O’Toole repented of his hasty act, and 
shed maudlin tears over the body of his 
favorite. But not all the tears in the 
world could have restored to the bird 
its powers of locomotion a second time. 
Even that holy man, Saint Kevin him- 
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self, would have been hard put to it to 
reanimate the corpse. 

King O’Toole did all he could to get 
out of handing over the Vale of Glen- 
dalough to the Church in the portly per- 
son of Saint Kevin. He consulted all 
the best lawyers in Ireland upon the 
point ; not a very wise nor hopeful pro- 
ceeding, perhaps, seeing that all the 
lawyers of those days were priests, and 
all the priests lawyers. The profes- 
sional gentlemen were unanimous in 
pronouncing in Saint Kevin’s favor, 
and equally unanimous in pocketing 
thumping fees for their advice. So 
poor O’Toole was forced, after a great 
deal of squabbling between his solicitor 
and Saint Kevin’s over the precise 
boundaries of the valley, and the exact 
course which the goose had taken in his 
flight, to hand over the valley to the 
saint. The latter built a monastery in 
the vale, the ruins whereof remain to 
this day. Of this monastery he was the 
first lord abbot, and a right dignified and 
imposing abbot he made. The table 
and the cellar of the monastery of Glen- 
dalough were soon renowned through- 
out the whole of Ireland. The saint 
himself lived for many years as lord 
abbot, and died at last in the odor of 
sanctity, mingled with just a suspicion 
of that of whiskey. Upon his tomb, at 
his feet, was carved a goose, in mem- 
ory of his famous miracle, and the 
monastery was long celebrated for its 
paté de foie gras. As for King O’Toole, 
the monks of Glendalough failed not 
for many a long year after his Majesty 
was dead and buried to say masses 
daily for the repose of the pious 
founder’s soul. Let us hope, notwith- 
standing the circumstances under which 
O’Toole made the gift of the valley to 
Saint Kevin, that their prayers were 
not unavailing. 


From The National Review. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE NILE 
VALLEY. 


BY CAPTAIN F. D. LUGARD. 


THE “ Question of the Nile Valley ” 
at the present moment yields in impor- 
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tance to no other in the range of for- 
eign politics,— first, because of the 
extremely grave interests involved ; 
secondly, on account of the public 
enunciation by the government of our 
intention to vindicate our claims in that 
country. Let us glance at the second 
point first. It is impossible to state 
the position more concisely or in 
weightier words than those used by 
Mr. Chamberlain in the debate on June 
13th : — 


The under-secretary [he said] speaking 
with the full authority of the government, 
told us the other day that the government 
would regard as an “unfriendly act’’ any 
expedition by France or other foreign State 
which should enter upon the upper waters 
of the Nile, which the government regarded 
as being within the British sphere, or the 
Egyptian sphere, of influence. But what, 
if such an expedition does reach the Nile, 
is the government prepared todo? Having 
stated publicly before the world that they 
would regard the sending of such an expe- 
dition as an ‘‘ unfriendly act,’’ is the gov- 
ernment in a position to say that there is 
no chance of such an expedition being 
sent ? 


We may suppose that even plainer 
terms have been used in the commu- 
nications with France, and that the 
claims on which we base our rights 
have been fully explained to the 
French Foreign Office. In other 
words, the British government has 
spoken decisively, and M. Hanotaux’s 
reply was apparently conciliatory, yet 
the information which accumulates 
from day to day in the press gives rise 
to an uneasy feeling that the position 
in the Nile Valley is one full of danger 
and menace to the friendly relations 
which we desire should exist between 
this country and France. Govern- 
ments can only act with vigor and de- 
cision when supported by the public 
opinion of the country ; and in a mat- 
ter which verges on war with a first- 
class European power, that opinion 
must be one which pervades the whole 
nation, and is expressed “with no 
uncertain sound.’’ Public opinion can- 
not, however, be formed without defi- 
nite and clear facts, and at least a 
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general knowledge of the points of con- 
troversy involved. Responsible minis- 
ters cannot publicly state those facts ; 
to do so would be to add fuel to a 
smouldering fire, to provoke a sensitive 
and as yet friendly government into an 
attitude of hostility, and to cut the 
ground from under the feet of the 
diplomatists of both nations in their 
endeavors to find a friendly solution. 
There is, however, a point at which it 
becomes necessary for a government, 
when conducting negotiations fraught 
with such very momentous issues, to 
have the unmistakable knowledge that 
they are supported by the voice of the 
nation. That point has now been 
reached, and it becomes the duty of 
those who have some knowledge of the 
question at issue — necessarily imper- 
fect and inferior to that possessed 
by government though it be—to 
strengthen the hands of government by 
frankly placing their information be- 
fore the public. 

Briefly the history of the question is 
somewhat as follows: The annexation 
of the Egyptian Soudan and Upper 
Nile Valley by Egypt was begun by 
Mohamed Ali, who conquered Kordo- 
fan and founded Khartoum in the years 
1821 to 1823. Sir S. Baker, who had 
entered the service of the khedive, was 
appointed governor-general of the Sou- 
dan in 1869, and he extended the do- 
minion of Egypt up tothe exit of the 
Nile from the Albert Lake, and thence 
through North Unyoro along the Som- 
erset Nile to the borders of Uganda. 
He was succeeded by General Gordon, 
whose task it was to introduce a set- 
tled form of government administration 
throughout this vast territory —the 
hunting-ground of Egyptian and Turk- 
ish slave-traders. Gordon remained in 
the Nile Valley from 1874 to 1879, dur- 
ing which time he waged incessant 
war, and his brave and heroic lieuten- 
ants, Gessi Pasha, Lupton Bey, and 
Slatin Pasha, conquered and organized 
the provinces of Kordofan, Darfour, 
and Bahr El Gazal. These provinces 
were then included in the Egyptian 
Soudan, together with the Equatorial 
province (Emin Pasha’s), which formed 
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the most southern of them all, and ex- 
tended over a part of northern Unyoro 
to the frontiers of Uganda.1 They 
comprised the whole of the western 
watershed of the Nile and its tributa- 
ries, and included in the south-west a 
considerable area in the Congo basin. 

Gordon left the Soudan in 1879. He 
was succeeded as governor-general by 
Egyptian pashas, while the various 
provinces remained under the gov- 
ernors appointed by Gordon. In July, 
1881, the first collision occurred be- 
tween the followers of the Faki 
Mohamed Ahmed and the Egyptian 
authorities. It was the herald of the 
storm which, when the unknown Der- 
vish proclaimed himself the expected 
Mahdi, swept over the Soudan and de- 
stroyed every trace of the Egyptian 
Raj. 

Prior to these events, France and 
England had held a joint control over 
Egypt. In 1882, while already the ter- 
rible Jehad (Moslem crusade) was 
brewing in the southern provinces, the 
revolt of Arabi Pasha upset the gov- 
ernment in Egypt. England invited 
France to co-operate in the restoration 
of order. France refused, and Great 
Britain undertook the task single- 
handed. The bombardment of Alex- 
andria, and the crushing of the 
rebellion, followed immediately as_ it 
was by the war against the Mahdi, are 
events fresh in the memory of all. On 
Great Britain alone fell the task of 
stemming the tide of Dervish conquest. 
At the cost of English blood and treas- 
ure —at the sacrifice of Godon — En- 
gland hurled back the Dervish armies 
from the frontiers of Egypt, and saved 
that panic-stricken country from total 
annihilation. More than this, she 
drove back from Suakim and the Red 
Sea littoral the teeming hosts of fanat- 
ical Moslems, and prevented their 
crossing to Arabia, and raising the 
standard of the Dervishes at the Holy 
City of Mecca. Had the Mahdi’s 


1 The effective administration was limited to 
northern Unyoro, with stations at Fauvera and 
Mruli, but under Baker’s proclamation of 1871 
(vide Ismailia) all Unyoro was included in the 
Egyptian Soudan. 
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dream of conquest not received this 
check, it is impossible to forecast what 
would have been the effect on the 
Mohamedan population of the world. 
British regiments guarded and still 
guard the frontiers of Egypt against 
the Mahdi. British engineers greatly 
increased the fertility, and hence the 
wealth, of Egypt, by improved irriga- 
tion and public works. British ad- 
ministrators and financiers rescued 
Egypt from the misrule and misgov- 
ernment of centuries, and from the 
chaos in which these more recent 
troubles had plunged her. And thus 
began ‘the British occupation of 
Egypt.” 

I have devoted a whole page of my 
limited space to a cursory review of 
these well-known facts, because I think 
it is of the first importance that we 
should bear in mind the nature and 
origin of Egyptian rule in the Soudan, 
the reason of our presence in Egypt, 
and the claims we hold before Eu- 
rope to a sole voice in the control of 
the Nile Valley. M. Hanotaux, the 
French foreign minister, in a recent 
speech, practically admitted that France 
had no one but herself to blame for her 
present exclusion and the British dom- 
ination in Egypt. In another speech, 
in reply to Sir Edward Grey’s state- 
ment of March 28th, he protested that 
England had never intimated which 
portion of the Nile Valley she claimed 
on behalf of Egypt, and which portion 
as British. Egypt conquered as far as 
Khartoum under her own leaders. Be- 
yond that point all conquest and all 
administration was effected by Baker 
and Gordon (in the khedive’s service), 
and followed on the discovery of the 
Nile sources by the former and by 
Speke and Grant. If, therefore, it is 
urged that we should discriminate be- 
tween the frontiers of Egypt and of 
British East Africa, let that frontier 
be drawn at Berber, or even at Khar- 
toum, the limit of real effective Egyp- 
tian influence in the palmiest days of 
Ismail. And further, let us be definite 
in our meaning when we speak of the 
“Nile Valley.”” By that term is 
meant the whole of the watershed of 
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the Nile on the west and south, includ- 
ing the Equatorial province, the Bahr 
El Gazal, Darfour, and Kordofan —all, 
indeed, that was included in Gordon’s 
administration —and on the east the 
whole of the country between the Nile 
and the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, 
with the exception of the clearly de- 
fined portion recognized by Great 
Britain as being within the protector- 
ate of Italy under the treaty of April, 
1891.1 

To return to our retrospect. The 
campaigns against the Mahdi ended in 
1885, though many isolated battles 
have been fought since, and in that 
year Italy evinced a desire to gain a 
footing in Africa on the Red Sea coast. 
England favored her desigus, and ul- 
timately (1891) a treaty was negotiated. 
It will be remembered that there was 
considerable difficulty over this treaty 
in spite of the very friendly relations 
existing between the two countries at 
the time. Great Britain insisted that 
the western limit of the Italian sphere 
should nowhere approach near to the 
Nile, claiming as her own the whole 
Nile waterway. Ultimately Italy 
agreed, and her western boundary was 
drawn along the thirty-fifth meridian 
as far as a point about one hundred 
and thirty miles south of Khartoum. 
Thence it receded farther away to the 
eastward. This frontier, at its nearest 
point, is over one hundred and twenty 
miles from the Nile. Under the pro- 
visions of the Berlin Act, Italy notified 
her protectorate to the European 
powers and Great Britain similarly 
promulgated her Anglo-Italian treaty. 
In the previous year Great Britain had 
negotiated a treaty with Germany, who 
at that time had formulated claims to 

1 Article I. of the Anglo-German treaty definitely 
states that the western boundary of the British 
Sphere is ‘the western watershed of the Nile.” 
The Bahr Gazal province under the khedivial rule 
extended beyond the Nile watershed, but a portion 
of this (viz., up to lat. 4°) was subsequently recog- 
nized by the powers as included in the Congo Free 
State, and any claim to the remainder of the Congo 
basin which had formed a portion of the Egyptian 
Soudan was virtually abandoned by Great Britain 
in the Anglo-German agreement of 1890, and the 
Anglo-Congo treaty of 1894, which limited our 


claims to the water parting between the Congo and 
Nile basins. 
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Uganda and a footing in the Nile 
Valley. Under the provisions of this 
treaty Germany, in return for Heligo- 
land and other concessions, had agreed 
to recognize the sole rights of Great 
Britain in the Nile Valley. To these 
instruments France raised no protest, 
notwithstanding that it was fully un- 
derstood at the time and proclaimed in 
the press that they constituted a claim 
before Europe to exclusive control in 
the Nile Valley. On the contrary, the 
French press abused the rapacity of 
England in taking over this vast ex- 
tent of country. Lord Salisbury, then 
prime minister and minister for 
foreign affairs, spoke as follows in the 
House of Lords with reference to this 
Anglo-German treaty : — 


The advantage of this acquisition is... 
that, save for the Italian dominion over 
Abyssinia and its dependencies, we have 
no rivalry to fear from any European civ- 
ilized power until we reach the confines of 
Egypt. —The Times, July 11th, 1890. 


The context makes it abundantly clear 
that the term ‘‘ the confines of Egypt ”’ 


was used by Lord Salisbury as indicat- 
ing a frontier north of the northern 


limit of the Italian sphere. To this 
ministerial official statement France 
took no exception, though protesting 
against another part of the same treaty, 
a protest which we allowed by recog- 
nizing her protectorate over Madagas- 
car. There are some who hold that this 
constitutes a formal recognition of the 
remainder of the Anglo-German treaty, 
and that it is not now competent for her 
to raise a further protest. The next 
event in the history of the Nile Valley 
question was the despatch by King Leo- 
pold (acting on the Mackinnon agree- 
ment of 1889) in February, 1891, of an 
extremely powerful expedition under 
Captain Van Kerckoven towards the 
Nile basin. This expedition formed a 
number of stations and forts in the 
Bahr Gazal province, and in 1894 con- 
cluded treaties with the native chiefs 
up to the tenth parallel of latitude, 
practically the borders of Darfour. 
The Belgians fell back from their ad- 
vance posts before the Dervish army, 
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and their ally, Fadl Moulah, was de- 
feated and killed, but they still held 
their posts throughout the greater part 
of the Bahr Gazal. 

Lord Rosebery at first protested 
against the presence of the Belgians in 
what we claimed as our Sphere of In- 
fluence, but King Leopold declared 
that he had no knowledge of the al- 
leged acts of aggression. Shortly after 
this, rumors were heard that the 
French, from their possessions on the 
Congo, were advancing into the basin 
of the Nile. Already they had forts 
along the Nbanghi River as far as 
Abiras, the point at which it divides 
into the Wellé and Mbomu branches. 
British diplomacy now made a volte 
face, and determined to recognize the 
presence of the Belgians, and to lease 
to them certain large territories, includ- 
ing the whole of the Bahr Gazal on 
condition that they should recognize 
our sovereign rights. This treaty 
raised a storm in Paris. King Leo- 
pold was loyal to England and ready to 
stand by his obligations. The force he 
had on the spot was sufficient to have 
driven the French completely out of 
the country. 

But though the storm had been fore- 
seen our government bowed before it. 


I gave orders [said M. Delcassé, the 
French colonial minister] for the formation 
of a column to protect French interests on 
the Upper Ubanghi, and at the same time 
ordered materials for a telegraph line to 
connect Loango with Brazzaville, the point 
where the Congo becomes navigable, and 
two gunboats and ten barges to ensure 
communications and transport between 
Brazzaville and the French post on the 
Mbomu. 

For these preparations for war the 
French Chamber voted £80,000 unani- 
mously, and Colonel Monteil was de- 
spatched with ‘‘as many troops as he 
asked for,’ including six hundred 
European tirailleurs.1 England, as I 
have said, shirked the consequences of 
her own act, King Leopold was left to 
make the. best terms for himself that he 


1 For a description of these French “ Colonial 
troops,” see Chambers’ Journal, April, 1895, article 
* Biribi.” 
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could, and he did so by engaging not to 
enter into occupation of a great portion 
of the leased territory, in order to leave 
it open for France. On these condi- 
tions only was the Manteil expedition 
counter-ordered, and ‘‘some of the 
troops”? (to quote M. Hanotaux’s 
words) recalled. These facts give rise 
to some serious contemplations. 

It is worse than idle, it is ridiculous, 
to say that we have no knowledge of 
any French expedition in the direction 
of the Nile. We have the French for- 
eign minister’s own statements con- 
cerning the reinforcements which were 
about to be sent to that expedition, and 
of these reinforcements only a_ part 
have been recalled. We have the fact 
that they were recalled solely because 
England accepted in silence the 
Franco-Belgian treaty, under which 
King Leopold not only nullified most of 
his previous treaty with Great Britain, 
but withdrew from the greater part of 
the country which had been occupied 
by his forces. But all this country is 


part of the Nile basin, over which we 
have again and again claimed sovereign 


rights. It is an integral part of the 
former Egyptian Soudan, and we know 
that in order to retain it for their own 
occupation, the French had prepared 
to oust the Belgians — our lessees — by 
force, and very seriously risk an out- 
break of European hostilities. More- 
over, M. Hanotaux’s speech, from 
which I have quoted, was made in reply 
to arguments of M. Deloncle and the 
Colonial party —speeches which were 
full of assertions that France would 
prevent England from establishing her- 
self on the Upper Nile, and of open 
threats that by a French occupation of 
that district England should be forced 
to evacuate Egypt. To these views M. 
Hanotaux’s speech offered no contra- 
diction ; on the contrary it was in the 
nature of an assertion that he had done 
all in his power to strengthen the ad- 
vanced French position. 

Let us recall the fact that this posi- 
tion — Abiras — has long been a strong 
military fort, and is within the limits 
of the former Egyptian province, 
though France has strongly protested 
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that she respects Egyptian rights ; that 
for three years past a very powerful 
expedition has been concentrating 
there under Captain Decazes, consist- 
ing of eight officers, two hundred and 
twenty Senegalese rifles, and fifteen 
hundred porters. These were to be 
reinforced last autumn by troops from 
Loango, so that last November there 
were to be five hundred Senegalese 
rifles fully equipped, and (says a 
French paper) ‘it will then be pos- 
sible to push on towards the east and 
to examine the country up to the banks 
of the Nile.”? The Revue Frangaise of 
February, 1895, p. 645 says: ** L’opi- 
nion coloniale en France est persuadé 
que le Commandant Decazes a regu les 
instructions necessaires pour pousser 
la reconnaissance du pays jusqu’ au 
Nil.”?. That was in November of last 
year. The distance to be traversed 
from the base at Abiras to the navi- 
gable Bahr Gazal, one of the two south- 
ern branches of the Nile, is not more 
than three hundred miles — Mr. Stan- 
ley says ‘*twenty-five days’ easy 
march.’? More than half this distance 
is through country formerly occupied 
by the Belgians, where the people are 
friendly and accustomed to dealing 
with Europeans. The chief Zemio, the 
principal emir of the district, is stated 
to have several Krupp guns, and many 
rifles, with ammunition. These Sene- 
galese troops are highly trained and 
very brave, as was proved at Warina, 
when out of thirty-three, thirty-two 
died where they stood without flinch- 
ing. An eye-witness told me_ that 
their sang-froid and courage was the 
finest thing he had ever seen. With 
five hundred of such men anything is 
possible. M. Decazes is now in Paris 
and his place has been taken by M. 
Leotard, a notably ‘* pushing ”’ officer, 
to whose action was attributed the 
former tension with the Congo State. 
Once more let me reiterate that the 
Bahr Gazal province, formerly part of 
the Egyptian Soudan, is a district over 
which, in the Anglo-Congo treaty 
and elsewhere, we have categorically 
claimed sovereign rights, as stated by 
Sir E. Grey on May 25th, 1894, and 
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that, whether it be worth a European 
war or not, government has declared 
to Europe that any invasion of these 
rights will be viewed as an unfriendly 
act. Its people are the best soldiers of 
the Soudan, and its resources are so 
vast that it would be easy for a Euro- 
pean power to raise and maintain a 
local army in the province. Once it 
fell into the hands of a power hostile 
to Egypt, high authorities maintain 
that the occupation of the rest of the 
Soudan would in a great measure be 
rendered valueless. 

Let us turn for a moment to the 
Belgians. At the time of the negotia- 
tion of the Anglo-Congo treaty the 
relations between the Free State and 
the French were extremely strained. 
News of a collision was, in fact, ex- 
pected almost daily. The result of our 
treaty with King Leopold and our sub- 
sequent abandonment of it was to 


throw him into the arms of France. 
He has been allowed by the French to 
retain the lease of the country extend- 
ing from the Albert Lake to beyond 
Lado —a fact which incidentally cor- 


roborates the supposition that the 
French objective is a point to the north 
of the swamps which extend from Gon- 
dokoro to Fashoda. By this route easy 
access can be gained to the Nile either 
by the Bahr El Arab, the Bahr El 
Homr, or the Bahr Gazal, and while 
thus avoiding the difficulties of the 
southern approach, a force would evade 
the Dervish outpost at Reggaf and cut 
it off completely from communications 
with its base. A well-informed corre- 
spondent writing to the Times on 
March 5th, stated that orders had been 
given by King Leopold to recruit forty 
thousand men ‘to carry on operations 
in the region which abuts on the Upper 
Nile.”” I am wholly ignorant of the 
authorship of that memo, but I can 
corroborate this statement (the num- 
bers were thirty thousand) from what 
must be a wholly independent source. 
Thus the hostility of France and Bel- 
gium in these regions has been con- 
verted into an alliance, and we may 
now look to see this powerful force 
from the Congo State acting in co-oper- 
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ation with France. Indeed, under the 
Franco-Congo treaty the Free State is 
pledged to hand over stations and forts 
made in the western portion of the 
Bahr Gazal to France (although within 
our claimed sphere), and to maintain 
their garrisons till France is ready to 
take them over. 

About three years ago I first pointed 
out that one object of the French ad- 
vance to the Nile was the extension of 
the French African Empire across the 
entire continent, so as to gain an outlet 
on the Red Sea at Obok. The idea 
was at that time scouted as the view of 
an alarmist. The memoI have quoted, 
which bears undeniable internal evi- 
dence as being the work of a very well- 
informed writer, states that this is now 
the avowed object of France. The 
Abyssinians, the writer tells us, are 
armed with French rifles — and all the 
world knows that France has publicly 
repudiated the claims of Italy to a pro- 
tectorate over Abyssinia, and has had 
emissaries during some years past at 
the court of King Menelik. In this 
matter the French and Russians are 
acting in concert. The recent Russian 
expedition to Abyssinia was promised 
every assistance by the French, and on 
arrival it was received by them with 
acclamations. Space forbids me to 
detail the steps taken by France to 
establish her position in Abyssinia — 
an article under the title of ‘‘ The New 
African Crisis with France and Ger- 
many,” in Blackwood of July last, gives 
some interesting details, and also dis- 
poses very conclusively of the French 
claims in the Nile Valley. 

Apart from the desire to extend her 
African Empire from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea, France has other very 
definite and tangible advantages to 
gain from the acquisition of a footing 
on the Nile. According to the argu- 
ments used by ourselves as against 
Portugal in the question of the naviga- 
tion of the Zambesi, a power holding 
territory contiguous to a navigable 
waterway, which would form the 
natural outlet for its produce, has sub- 
stantial grounds for claiming that such 
a waterway shall be free to the com- 
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mercial vessels of all nations. The 
whole of the vast north-western Sou- 
dan, the Hinterland of Morocco, Al- 
giers, and Tunis is French, and if this 
mighty empire should be extended 
eastwards into the Nile basin such 
rights of navigation on the Nile, to- 
gether with the possession of territory 
bordering its banks and those of its 
navigable tributaries, would be invalu- 
able to France as an outlet for the 
produce of her Soudan territories. 
Again, it has been declared both by 
English, French, and Egyptian states- 
men that whatever civilized power 
holds the Nile Valley, is arbiter of the 
fate of Egypt. The greatest perhaps 
of living Egyptian statesmen himself 
told me three years ago that this was 
his opinion. More recently Sir Colin 
Moncrieff, late head of the Irrigation 
Department of Egypt, in a lecture at 
the Royal Institution, on January 25th, 
stated it as his opinion —an opinion 
which is second to none in expert 
value —that the civilized possessor of 
the Upper Nile Valley would hold 
Egypt in his grasp. Not only, he 


added, could such a people ‘‘ if at war 
with Egypt cut off the water supply or 
flood Egypt at their pleasure,” but 
they could ‘naturally and very prop- 
erly spread the waters of the Nile over 
the Soudan ”’ for the irrigation of those 


countries. France clamors for our 
withdrawal from Egypt ; let that with- 
drawal take place when we have effec- 
tively occupied the sphere we have 
publicly claimed ‘‘ up to the confines of 
Egypt’? — when we shall “ hold Egypt 
in our grasp”’ in virtue of our position 
on the Nile. Then, and not till then, 
can we afford to be indifferent to 
French intrigue in Egypt, our regi- 
ments can withdraw, and ‘ Tommy 
make room for Deloncle,” as the Pall 
Mall quaintly phrases it. 

There is yet another and important 
matter for consideration with regard to 
the domination of the Nile Valley, and 
especially of the Bahr Gazal province. 
The Soudan is one of the most impor- 
tant recruiting grounds of Africa. It 
is impossible to estimate how many 
thousands have fallen in the wars of 
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the Mahdi. Mowed down by our Mar- 
tinis and our machine guns, decimated 
by famine and internal strife, in con- 
flict with the Senoussi warriors of Wa- 
dai, opposed to the soldiery of Emin’s 
province, and more lately the Belgian 
forces, the waste of fighting men in the 
Soudan must during the last ten years 
have been enormous indeed. Yet still 
the Dervish hosts defy Christendom. 
Once more I urge that a civilized power 
controlling and organizing such incom- 
parable raw material of soldiery might 
without difficulty pour such negro lev- 
ies into Asia Minor as would change 
the aspect of the Eastern question, and 
amount to the rise of a new power on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. For 
these troops are not only brave, but 
singularly amenable to discipline, and 
to European military régime, as our 
black regiments in Egypt, and even 
the levies I brought to Uganda, have 
proved. 

Such, then, are the incentives to 
French ambition in the Nile Valley, 
and we must bear in mind that how- 
ever moderate and pacific the French 
government may be, it has ever shown 
itself unable to check the aggressive 
action of its agents on the spot, and 
fearful of opposing the loud-voiced Co- 
lonial party which applauds those ac- 
tions, and makes heroes of the actors. 
**Tt is clear,’”? says the Spectator in an 
able article (March 23), ‘‘ that by occu- 
pying the Upper Nile from the lakes 
to the Mahdi’s country we should be 
very greatly diminishing the risks of 
a war with France.’? The question 
then arises, what are the immediate 
steps which should be taken in the 
present crisis ? I would reply that it is 
imperative to make an advance from 
Uganda and occupy the Nile Valley 
as far as Fashoda, together with the 
whole of the Bahr Gazal province, 
which was formerly administered by 
Gessi and Lupton. This brings us to 
the confines of the Mahdi’s country, 
and would indeed involve an engage- 
ment with the Dervishes at Reggaf.! 

1 Since the above was written news has been re- 


ceived that the Belgians have routed the Dervishes 
and driven them out of the Equatorial province. 
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This latter post is very far detached 
from the bulk of the territories which 
own the Mahdi’s sway. It is some 
three hundred and fifty miles south 
of Fashoda, which itself is about the 
same distance from any Dervish garri- 
son post, nor is there any garrison 
at Fashoda. Simultaneously with the 
advance from the south it would be 
advisable to make a forward movement 
from Egypt. Abu Hamed could be 
occupied at once, probably with little 
fighting or expense, before Dervish 
reinforcements could arrive, and such 
action would prevent the Mahdi from 
detaching troops from his headquarters 
and northern frontier, and probably re- 
sult in leaving an advance from the 
south unopposed. The probable neces- 
sary strength of the force moving with 
this object, the cost and other data, 
have long been fairly accurately gauged 
by the British authorities in Egypt, 
who await but the authority to act. 

The Dervish forces probably consist 
of about forty thousand rifles of sorts 
and a certain number of more or less 
obsolete cannon. All authorities agree 


that Mahdism as a religious movement 


practically died with the Mahdi. The 
present Khalifa’s authority is based on 
the ascendency of the powerful Bag- 
gara tribe, to the Taiisha section of 
which he belongs. The stability of this 
despotism — founded and maintained 
by force —has been already wholly un- 
dermined by the misrule, cruelty, and 
rapacity of the Khalifa. The orthodox 
Moslems see nought but heresy in his 
propaganda,! while the once powerful 
tribes, now ground down by taxation 
and crushed by the oppression of the 
formerly despised Baggaras, are ready 
to rise. Bitterly though the settled 
tribes (Aulad-belad) of the Nile Valley 
resent the domination of these nomad 
Bedouins, and eagerly as they would 
grasp at an opportunity for revolt, the 
astuteness of the Khalifa has rendered 
them powerless, by gathering around 
him his own western tribes, and dis- 


1 Slatin says that not only is “‘Mahdism now 
admitted on all sides to be nonsense,” but that it 
has so discredited the Moslem faith that ‘ any re- 
turn to orthodoxy is at present almost impossible.” 
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arming and crushing the “ Aulad- 
belad.”” Even these very Baggara 
Bedouins long for their nomad desert 
life, and on the death of the Khalifa, 
or even on the occurrence of any 
serious upheaval on the banks of the 
Nile, would migrate back to the west. 
The soldiery are discontented, badly 
paid, and almost mutinous; the am- 
munition, made in the arsenals from 
old cartridge-cases and inferior powder, 
is unreliable; and the steamers are 
nearly worn out. There would doubt- 
less be a severe battle before this 
crumbling despotism fell in ruins, for 
the tribes would not rise unless they 
were convinced that the Dervish rule 
was doomed, while the Khalifa, having 
no outlet for escape, would be nerved 
by the courage of despair; but none 
can doubt that Mahdism as a power is 
doomed. 

When it collapses, who is to take the 
place of the Khalifa, and to be the 
suzerain power in the Nile basin ? 
We, who claim before Europe the sole 
sovereignty of the Nile Valley, — En- 
gland, at whose instance the Soudan 
was abandoned to the forces of bar- 
barism which plunged the land in a sea 
of blood, stands idly looking on, while 
Italy has expelled the Dervishes from 
their stronghold at Kassala, the Bel- 
gians are engaged with them in the 
south, and France (in violation of our 
rights) is pushing on to deal with them 
in the Middle Nile. The thing seems 
incredible! Alike as the nation re- 
sponsible for the preservation of Egyp- 
tian interests, in the defence of our 
own interests, in the discharge of the 
debt of reparation which national 
honor dictates that we owe to the Sou- 
dan, —self-interest, duty, and honor 
all demand that we, and no other, shall 
be the power to oust the last Dervish 
from Khartoum, and restore peace and 
civilization to that country. And this 
is the task to which the present as well 
as the last government has pledged the 
country. 

There is another power which threat- 
ens the Egyptian Soudan from the 
west —a power more formidable even 
than Mahdism in its zenith. This is 
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the Moslem revival led by the Sid-El- 
Mahdi, whose faction is known as that 
of the Senoussi. Senoussi the elder 
had already, in 1859, extended the 
tenets of his creed over the greater 
part of the Central Soudan. Since that 
date his son, whom he declared to be 
the real Mahdi long before the advent 
of the impostor from Dongola, has ob- 
tained an influence over the extremely 
powerful sultanate of Wadai, over the 
fierce nomad Tuaregs of the desert, and 
throughout Fezzan and Bornu. Lately 
he has left his seclusion at Jerboub 
and gone south towards Wadai — it re- 
mains to be seen what this movement 
may portend. Since his propaganda 
are peaceful it is possible that he would 
not attempt to interfere with a settled 
government in the Nile Valley, but 
unless such a government be soon es- 
tablished, it is by no means unlikely 
that he may be induced to try conclu- 
sions with the false Mahdi of Khar- 
toum. Once the Senoussi established 
himself in the Nile Valley he would be 
difficult to dislodge. The countless 
hordes of fanatics ranging over a vast 
area, who regard him as their religious 
head, would rise at his command, and 
as the creed is adaptable, and its first 
motive is the establishment of a form 
of government and administration, its 
extension would not be an ephemeral 
one. It is, moreover, hostile to all 
Christian or European influence. 

It has been argued in Paris that, 
apart from Egyptian rights, Great 
Britain has no valid claims to suze- 
rainty in the Nile basin. It may be 
well to add a word in reply to this 
contention. As I have shown, Great 
Britain made substantial concessions to 
Germany, Italy, and the Congo State — 
the only three powers whose territories 
were even remotely contiguous to the 
Nile basin—in return for their recog- 
nition of her claims, and as the treaties 
embodying these claims, and their 
recognition by the powers concerned, 
were notified to Europe and passed 
without protest from any other power, 
it is competent to assume that the 
claims were uncontested and valid. 
Moreover, the blood and treasure ex- 
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pended by Great Britain in crushing 
the advance of the Mahdi, and protect- 
ing at least the frontiers of the Soudan, 
give her a unique claim to a sole voice 
in its ultimate control and reclama- 
tion, and lastly, as the protecting power 
in Egypt, England is responsible for 
the legitimate Hinterland of Egypt, 
and for the control of the territory and 
the river on which the well-being of 
Egypt depend. 

It is urged that as regards that por- 
tion of the Nile Valley which lies 
around the sources of the river, and 
extends from thence northwards, Great 
Britain’s claims to a sphere of in- 
fluence (apart from the claims of 
Egypt) lacks the one essential, viz., 
‘¢ effective occupation.’’ We reply that 
such an argument comes ill from 
France, who has made little or no at- 
tempt to effectively occupy the vast 
Central Soudan, to which she claims 
exclusive suzerainty, and that even in 
the ‘* Buckle of the Niger” her occu- 
pation of the Kong and other districts 
is less than nominal. Apart from this 
tu quoque argument, however, Great 
Britain does not admit the validity of 
the charge of non-occupation. The 
Brussels Act incidentally furnishes 
what may be taken asa definition of 
effective occupation. For in Article 
III. it is laid down that ‘*the powers 
exercising a sovereignty or protecto- 
rate in Africa . . . undertake to pro- 
ceed gradually, as circumstances may 
permit, either by the means above in- 
dicated,’? etc. The means alluded to 
are stated in the first article to be 
“progressive organization,’ and the 
‘‘oradual establishment’? of various 
repressive measures, etc. Thus the 
seventeen signatory powers (of which 
France was one) laid very special stress 
on the gradual extension of effective 
administration. We are not concerned 
to institute an invidious comparison as 
between French and British adminis- 
tration in Africa, but we maintain that 
Great Britain can now fairly claim to 
have acted up to the spirit and letter 
of the Brussels Act in the matter of 
effective occupation. The Nile Valley 
is the extremest portion of the British 
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East African sphere of influence. It is 
not yet seven years since the charter 
given to the Imperial British East 
African Company proclaimed our ad- 
vent in East Africa. It is less than 
four and five years respectively since 
our boundaries to north and south were 
fixed by treaties with Italy and Ger- 
many. In this period a territory meas- 
uring some eight hundred and fifty 
miles inland from the coast towards 
the Nile Valley has been formed into a 
protectorate, under the direct adminis- 
tration of the crown. The farthest 
portion — Uganda—has already been 
provided with a complete administra- 
tive executive. Operations against 
hostile frontier chiefs (Kabarega, etc.), 
still farther towards the Nile Valley, 
have been energetically carried on, and 
government has announced that a rail- 
way will be immediately constructed 
from the coast to the Lake Victoria. 
Are we not amply justified in saying 
that all this constitutes a gradual effec- 
tive occupation of the farther portion 
of the British sphere in the Upper 
Nile ? Moreover, reconnaissances have 
been pushed up the river itself, in spite 
of intervening hostile countries. I 
would maintain that this is a fairly 
rapid rather than a very ‘‘ gradual”? 
occupation of our whole sphere of in- 
fluence, notwithstanding that I have 
urged already that in the face of the 
energy of other powers, circumstances 
now compel us to extend our operations 
still farther north along the banks of 
the Nile. 

Now that we have a definite assur- 
ance from government that a railway 
will be constructed to the Nyanza, it is 
of very great importance to the com- 
mercial interests of this country that 
the produce and the markets of the 
Soudan should be retained by Great 
Britain, and find an outlet, not to the 
west by the Congo and its tributaries, 
but eastwards along the Nile, the lake 
waterways, and the new railway to the 
sea at Mombasa. The Bahr El Gazal 
is by far the richest province of the 
Soudan, with its exports of ivory, 
caoutchouc, gums, etc., which Gessi 
maintained were sufficient to render it 
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a very paying possession to Egypt in 
the days of difficult navigation and no 
railways, and it should form one of the 
chief centres of British commerce in 
the East Africa of the future. Such at 
least is the view of the London 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Our flag,’’ said their spokesman, ‘‘ has 
reached Wadelai, the outpost of the South- 
ern Soudan and of the Nile. If we will 
only dare to govern, the development of 
such countries means the renewal of trade 
on the grandest scale. In all this there is 
not only the hope but the certainty of re- 
vival.’’ —See the Times, May 25th, 1894. 

Commercial men are credited with 
having hard-headed and practical views, 
and they have an undeniable right to a 
voice in the policy of a commercial 
country like ours. 


From Temple Bar. 
THACKERAY’S LONDON. 

‘*No other celebrity, be he writer, 
statesman, artist, actor, seemed so 
thoroughly a portion of London.” 
Thus wrote Mr. Hannay on the occa- 
sion of the great novelist’s death, and 
few writers have drawn a more vivid 
picture of fashionable life in the Lon- 
don of half a century ago than Thack- 
eray. And to-day the ever-onward 
march of metropolitan improvement is 
sweeping away in quick succession the 
few remaining landmarks of the city he 
knew. Where are Vauxhall, the Cave 
of Harmony, or Astley’s, to say noth- 
ing of Bagnigge Wells, and the White 
Conduit House? The Fleet Prison 
and the sponging-house seem as far off 
from us as the days when sheep-steal- 
ing was punishable with death. 

And not only are the local habitations 
of many of his characters, together with 
the scenes they frequented, disappear- 
ing, but the spirit of the times is quite 
other than when Thackeray wrote. 
The huge chariots with their hammer- 
cloths are becoming — save on a draw- 
ing-room day — as rare as the powdered 
hair and plush breeches of Jeames’s 
successors. 

The clubs, too, of to-day have not 
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quite the same social importance as 
when Major Pendennis trod Pall Mall, 
and Barnes Newcome formed one of 
the group in the window of Bays’. 

Thackeray’s first acquaintance with 
London, as he tells us in ‘*The Four 
Georges,’? was made during the period 
of mourning for the loss of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, the hope of the Empire. 
‘* With my childish attendant,’’ he says, 
‘*T remember peeping through the col- 
onnade at Carlton House and seeing 
the abode of the prince regent. I can 
yet see the Guards pacing before the 
palace. What palace? The palace 
exists no more than the Palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar; it is but a name 
now.” It was in-the year 1828 that 
these columns supporting nothing, 
which formed the colonnade in front of 
Carlton House, were pulled down, and 
Waterloo Place was opened up. 

The world of school must have been, 
at times, trying to one of Thackeray’s 
sensitive disposition, but no school has 
been more immortalized in literature 
than the Charterhouse by its old pupil 
— that hospital of Grey Friars with its 
memories of Addison and Steele, where 
the ‘* Codd ”’ colonel stood amongst the 
poor brethren uttering the responses 
to the Psalm for Founder’s Day, and 
where he murmured his final ** adsum.”’ 
Here Thackeray sent Clive Newcome, 
Philip Firmin, and little Rawdon Craw- 
ley, and in his later writings endearing 
memories gather around the old school 
which appears as Slaughter-House in 
‘* Fitz-Boodle’s Confessions.” 

Though long since removed to the 
clearer air of Godalming, the asso- 
ciations of the Charterhouse are nev- 
ertheless indissolubly bound to the 
neighborhood of Smithfield —the Smif- 
tle of schoolboy parlance — and it was in 
the chapel of the venerable building that 
Thackeray made his last appearance in 
public to commemorate, with other old 
Cistercians, the praises of Thomas Sut- 
ton, the pious founder. What reader 
of ** The Newcomes ”’ does not remem- 
ber the beautiful description of the 
hospital and its black-gowned pension- 
ers, or of the old hall—‘‘an old Hall ? 
many old halls, old staircases, old pas- 
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sages, old chambers decorated with old 
portraits, walking in the midst of which 
we walk, as it were, in the early seven- 
teenth century. To others than Cister- 
cians, Grey Friars is a dreary place 
possibly. Nevertheless the pupils ed- 
ucated there love to revisit it, and the 
oldest of us grow young again for an 
hour or two as we come back into those 
scenes of childhood.’’ It was in one of 
the little houses of Washhouse Court, 
on the left of the northern quadrangle, 
that the ‘colonel’? answered to his 
name as the chapel bell began to toll. 

In the year 1837, Thackeray, then 
newly married, went to live in Great 
Coram Street, which extends from Wo- 
burn Place to Brunswick Square. It 
was while living in this rather melan- 
choly street— which takes its name 
from Captain Coram, the founder of 
the Foundling Hospital — that the cele- 
brated offer to illustrate ‘* Pickwick ” 
was made. Scattered allusions to 
places in this neighborhood are to be 
met with in many of his works, the 
early ones in particular. Thus Tit- 
marsh and his wife lodge in Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, as we gather from 
‘““The Great Hoggarty Diamond.” 
‘*On Sundays,”’ he tells us, *‘ we had a 
holiday and saw the dear little children 
eat their boiled beef and potatoes at 
the Foundling, and heard the beautiful 
music.”’ 

Later on the same couple removed 
to a genteel house in Bernard Street, 
Russell Square, where Mrs. Hoggarty 
insisted upon their establishing a ser- 
vant in livery — a boy of about sixteen. 
Followed by this same boy with his 
great gold-headed stick, Aunt Hoggarty 
and Mary Titmarsh used to walk 
gravely up and down the New Road. 
Mr. Roundhead, the head clerk in 
the Independent West Diddlesex Fire 
and Life Insurance Company, lived in 
Myddelton Square, Pentonville, a name 
which commemorates Sir Hugh Myd- 
delton, the inventor of the artificial 
New River which was opened in 1620. 

Again, from the “ Yellowplush Pa- 
pers’? we gather that Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Altamont lived at Cannon 
Row, Islington, in a house as comfort- 
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able as could be; as Jeames has it: 
** Carpited from top to to’, pore’s rates 
small, furnitur elygant, and three deo- 
mestix.”’ 

It was while Thackeray was living in 
Great Coram Street that he no doubt 
gathered his knowledge of the more 
out-of-the-way parts of London, such as 
Sadler’s Wells, where Titmarsh and 
his friend Gus Hoskins enjoyed them- 
selves half-price, and may have heard 
T. P. Cooke as William in ** Black- 
eyed Susan.” James Yellowplush 
moreover informs us that while his 
master, Mr. Bago of Pentonville, was 
at the opera or the play, ‘‘ he went to 
skittles or to White Condick Gardens.”’ 
This once popular place of amusement 
suffered the fate of the rest of the 
once numerous suburban spas and tea- 
gardens, and was pulled down in 1849. 
It has been said that George Cruik- 
shank derived not a little of his early 
knowledge of Cockney manners and 
customs from personal observations at 
White Conduit House. 

Another popular resort of the last 
century which has disappeared in the 
site of the Phenix Brewery was Bag- 
nigge Wells, where the author of the 
** Book of Snobs ”’ tells us he was tak- 
ing the waters, when he fell in with 
the objectionable Lieutenant-Colonel 
Snobley with his flaming bandana, lac- 
quered whiskers, and odor of musk. 
Guilford Street, Brunswick Square, is 
mentioned in the ballad of ‘* Eliza Da- 
vis”? related by Policeman X., who 
heard the story, being on duty “at the 
Pleace Hoffice, Clerkenwell.’ Here 
the Foundling Chapel is mentioned 
once more :— 


P’raps you know the Foundling Chapel 
Vere the little children sings, 

(Lor! I likes to hear on Sundies 
Them there pooty little things !) 


As every one knows the Sedleys 
lived in Russell Square, and No. 96 
was the abode of the Osbornes. The 
neighborhood of Covent Garden was 
familiar to Thackeray from his almost 
boyish days, and he has described it 
with picturesque accuracy as it was in 
his day — ‘*‘ the two great national the- 
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atres on one side, a churchyard full of 
mouldy but undying celebrities on the 
other ; a fringe of houses studded in 
every part with anecdote or history ; 
an arcade often more gloomy and de- 
serted than a cathedral aisle ; a rich 
cluster of brown old taverns.”’ 

At the Bedford Hotel or Coffee- 
House he used to put up in early life, 
though it was then only in name the 
old coffee-house which had been once 
‘the emporium of wit, the seat of 
criticism, and the standard of taste,’’ 
when nightly crowded with polite schol- 
ars and wits, jokes and bon mots were 
passed from box to box. It was more 
particularly patronized by theatrical 
celebrites, among whom were Sheridan 
and Garrick. 

In **The Newcomes”’ the author 
speaks of the days ‘‘ when the acme of 
pleasure seemed to be to meet Jones 
of Trinity at the Bedford, and to make 
an arrangement with him and with 
King of Corpus (who was staying at 
the Colonnade) . . . to dine at the 
Piazza, go to the play and see Braham 
in ‘Fra Diavolo,’ and end the frolic 
evening by partaking of supper and a 
song at the Cave of Harmony.”’ 

It was at Evans’s, or the Cave of 
Harmony, that the colonel found so 
much to object to in the singing of 
Captain Costigan. Few houses have 
witnessed so many changes of fortune 
as this one in the north-west corner of 
Covent Garden, from the date of its 
building in the reign of the Second 
Charles. In 1774 this former home of 
Sir Kenelm Digby was opened as a 
family hotel, and then passed (after 
various other changes in the proprie- 
torship) into the hands of Mr. Evans 
of Covent Garden Theatre. The large 
dining-saloon known as the Star, 
from the celebrity of its patrons, be- 
came famous for its music, which con- 
tinued to be a prominent feature of 
Evans’s after 1844, when the property 
had become vested in John, more pop- 
ularly known as ‘“ Paddy,’’ Green. 
Thackeray was one of the many men 
of letters who frequented the house, 
and it has been told us how one day, 
while ** The Newcomes ”’ was in course 
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of publication, Mr. Lowell, who was 
then in London, met him in the street, 
serious in manner, and with looks tell- 
ing of weariness and application, and 
how in response to the kindly inquiry 
in the poet’s eyes he said : ‘* Come into 
Evans’s and I'll tell you all about it. 
I have killed the colonel.’’ 

Another home of lyrical talent was 
the tavern No. 20 Maiden Lane, known 
as the Cider Cellars, the favorite 
haunt of Professor Porson, and for 
many years one of the chosen resorts 
of the Bohemian world. This was no 
doubt the prototype of the Fielding’s 
Head, at which was held the little club 
called the Back Kitchen, whereof we 
read in ** Pendennis.’ Here, it will be 
remembered, Pen and Warrington and 
Foker met from time to time, and 
listened to melodies of the British 
brandy-and-water school of song. Cap- 
tain Costigan, too, was equally at home 
here, and delighted whilst he swag- 
gered at the singers’ table to order 
glasses of brandy-and-water for his ac- 
quaintances. 

The nightly routine of pleasure of a 
young buck about town is given us in 
‘““Sketches and Travels in London,’ 
where Mr. Grigg is described as going 
every night of his life to two theatres, 
to the Casino, to Weippert’s balls, to 
the Café de Haymarket, to Bob Slog- 
gers’s, the boxing-house, and to the 
harmonic meetings at the Kidney 
Cellars. 

In the ** Adventures of Philip” we 
catch another glimpse of the favorites 
of stage and song in Thackeray’s early 
days, when (as he says elsewhere) 
‘‘every muscle of mind and body was 
in healthy action, when the world was 
new as yet, and one moved over it 
spurred onwards by good spirits and 
the delightful capability to enjoy. If 
ever we feel young afterwards, it is 
with the comrades of that time, the 
tunes we hum in our old age are those 
we learned then.” 

He speaks of the chivalrous Charles 
Kemble, ‘‘*my Mirabel, my Mercutio, 
my princely Falconbridge,” of his 
adorable daughter, the classic Young, 
the glorious Long Tom Coffin. If the 
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opera ** Semiramide”’ or the ‘* Donna 
del Lago” was voted slow, there were 
the concerts in Maiden Lane near 
Covent Garden, where could be heard 
‘*the most celestial glees over a supper 
of fizzing sausages and mashed pota- 
toes, such as the world has never seen 
since.”” Or again they might betake 
themselves to the pit at the Adelphi, 
and see jolly John Reeve, laugh till 
they were fit to drop, and stay till the 
curtain was down. 

Of other London amusements there 
is ample mention in the pages of 
Thackeray — few of them spared to us 
by the remorseless hand of Time. Tout 
passe — where is Vauxhall, in whose 
gardens Jos’ indulged too freely in the 
rack punch, and where Pen had his 
little flirtation with Fanny Bolton. Is 
Greenwich as popular as when Major 
Sir Francis Clavering and Harry Foker 
dined there ? Has not even Astley’s 
recently disappeared from amongst us 
—that amphitheatre so well described 
by ‘ Boz,” where Colonel Newcome 
took the children and joined in their 
appreciation of the performance ? 
Richmond, however, the spot which 
Blanche Amory vowed she adored 
equally with Greenwich, knows no 
diminution of its popularity, and is one 
of the few places of amusement men- 
tioned by Thackeray over which we 
need not cry ‘‘ Ichabod.” 

The Temple, with its old-world 
courts and cloisters, and its endless 
associations, had a fascination for 
Thackeray, and is often alluded to in 
his works. About the year 1846, he 
seems to have occupied chambers at 
10 Crown Office Row in that locality 
—his friend Tom Taylor having a set 
of rooms in the same building. It was 
in Parchment Buildings that Philip 
Firmin gave his call-supper on being 
called to the bar, and delighted the 
audience with the song of ‘ Doctor 
Luther,” anent wine, woman, and 
song. 

In Lamb Court, Pen shared cham- 
bers with his noble-hearted friend 
Warrington, and was visited there by 
his uncle, the major, who had great 
difficulty in climbing up the abominable 
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black stairs to the third story, to be 
mistaken at last for the beer which 
Warrington had been anxiously ex- 
pecting. Here, too, in “The New- 
comes,’’? we find the same occupants 
visited by the colonel and Clive. It 
will not be forgotten, likewise, that Mr. 
Deuceace, the youngest son of the Earl 
of Crabs, is described by James Yel- 
lowplush as ‘a barrystir, that is, he 
lived in Pump Cort, Temple ; a wulgar 
naybrood witch praps my readers don’t 
no. Suffiz to say, it’s on the confines 
of the citty, and the choasen abode of 
the lawyers of this metrappolish.”’ 

Shepherd’s Inn might be any of the 
quaint old inns of Chancery, which are 
so fast disappearing from modern 
London. Thackeray has described it 
with more minuteness than usual — 
the quadrangle approached by curious 
passages and ambiguous smoky alleys, 
on which the sun has forgotten to 
shine, ‘slop-sellers, brandy-ball and 
hard-bake vendors, purveyors of theat- 
rical prints for youth, dealers in dingy 
furniture and bedding suggestive of 
anything but sleep, line the narrow 
walls and dark casements with their 
wares. The doors are many-belled, 
and crowds of dirty children form end- 
less groups about the steps or around 
the shellfish dealers’ trays in these 
courts, whereof the damp pavements 
resound with paitens and are drabbled 
with a never-failing mud.’’ From this 
vivid picture we can imagine the Clem- 
ent’s Inn of half a century ago, when 
as yet the new Law Courts were not. 
Here Captain Costigan had his abode, 
and pretty Fanny Bolton dwelt at the 
Porter’s Lodge. 

It is, however, when we arrive at St. 
James’s, Mayfair, and other districts of 
the West End, that we meet with the 
majority of the novelist’s characters. 
Who does not connect Becky Sharp 
with the little house in Curzon Street 
on the south side ? Would Major Pen- 
dennis have been equally happy in any 
other locality but Bury Street and St. 
James’s, the very centre of clubland ? 
Thackeray’s topography is sometimes 
rather vague —intentionally so, no 
doubt —and it is therefore a little diffi- 
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cult to pick out the identical street he 
would have us recognize under the dis- 
guise of Walpole or Bolingbroke or 
Beau Nash. By common consent, 
Gaunt Square is Berkeley Square — 
** Buckley,” as ‘*Jeames” calls it in 
one of the ballads—and Lansdowne 
House may have been imagined as the 
residence of that virtuous nobleman, 
the Marquis of Steyne. Hill Street 
may be meant by Great Gaunt Street, 
where Becky, it will be remembered, 
first made the acquaintance of Sir Pitt 
Crawley in so unconventional a man- 
ner. Of Walpole Street, we only know 
that it was situated in Mayfair, and 
that when the Rev. Charles Honeyman 
abode there, the street had quite faded 
away into lodgings, private hotels, 
doctors’ houses, and the like. Lady 
Whittlesea’s Chapel, of which he was 
the incumbent, was close by, and we 
may perhaps recognize Curzon Chapel 
where Parson Keith in the last century 
attained so much notoriety in connec- 
tion with clandestine marriages. Here 
it was that in 1752, James, Duke of 
Hamilton, married the beautiful Miss 
Elizabeth Gunning, at half past twelve 
at night, ‘“‘ with a ring of the bed cur- 
tain,” as Horace Walpole informs us. 
Under the chapel were the wine vaulis 
belonging to Mr. Sherrick. 

The Running Footman public-house, 
frequented by Ridley and other gentle- 
men’s gentlemen, is situated in Hayes 
Mews, between Charles Street and 
Hill Street, and is of considerable in- 
terest to lovers of old signboards. Be- 
low the figure of the gaily dressed 
individual, stick in hand, is the legend, 
**T am the only running footman.”? In 
this neighborhood, at little Cragg’s 
Buildings, lived J. J.’s greatest friend 
and benefactor next to Miss Cann, 
namely, Miss Flinders, ‘‘ who takes in 
dressmaking for the neighboring maid- 
servants, and has a small establish- 
ment of lollipops, theatrical characters, 
and ginger-beer for the boys.”” About 
Lady Kew’s residence there is no 
doubt. It was in Queen Street, May- 
fair, that Barnes Newcome found her 
cowering over a bed-candle and a fur- 
tive tea-pot in the back drawing-room. 
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The newspapers were not even off the 
blinds, for her ladyship was but pass- 
ing through from a tour of visits in the 
North to another tour of visits some- 
where else. Here she was conven- 
iently situated as regards Lady 
Whittlesea’s Chapel, and the ministra- 
tions of Charles Honeyman. 

Sir Brian Newcome lived in Park 
Lane, and in the same situation old 
Miss Crawley had an exceedingly snug 
and well-appointed house, dividing her 
time between her French novels and 
her fat spaniel. Mrs. Hobson New- 
come had her receptions, ‘alternate 
Thursdays,’’ in the less aristocratic 
though eminently respectable neighbor- 
hood of Bryanston Square. The Clav- 
erings and Blanche Amory resided in a 
sumptuously furnished house in Gros- 
venor Place, which does not, however, 
interest us as much as the lodgings of 
that worldly-minded man of fashion, 
Major Pendennis, who could not face 
the day without his two hours’ toilet, 
without his early cup of tea, without 
his Morniny Post. We think of him 
making his appearance in Pall Mall, 
invariably at a quarter past ten, ‘ with 
the best-blacked boots in all London, 
with a checked morning cravat that 
never was rumpled until dinner-time, 
a buff waistcoat which bore the crown 
of his sovereign on the buttons,” and 
linen, spotless enough to have excited 
the admiration of Mr. Brummel him- 
self. Many another such must Thack- 
eray have noted whilst residing in 
chambers at 88 St. James’s Street in 
1843. It was in this house, close to 
where now stands the Conservative 
Club, that he began and finished ** The 
Luck of Barry Lyndon.”’ 

Few men could speak with more au- 
thority on the subject of clubs than 
Thackeray ; himself a member of the 
Garrick, the Atheneum, and the Re- 
form, he has left us an inimitable col- 
lection of club portraits. And not only 
does the club bore and the club snob 
live in his pages, but he has given us 
many sketches of club-life, its pleasant 
as well as its mean and petty side, from 
which can be gathered an excellent 
idea of the social life of his day. The 
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Garrick Club which Thackeray knew, 
and which was one of his favorite 
haunts, was then situated in King 
Street, Covent Garden. Here at one 
of the annual dinners given on Shake- 
speare’s birthday he said: ‘‘ We the 
happy initiated never speak of it as the 
Garrick ; to us it is the G., the little 
G., the dearest place in the world.”’ 

Doctor Firmin and Philip, we are 
told, lived in Old Parr, that is, old 
Burlington Street, the habitation for 
generations of surgeons and physicians. 
The description of this gloomy old 
street from which fashion has de- 
parted, leads the author to moralize 
over the changes and chances incident 
to different London neighborhoods. 
“*T like,’ he says, *‘ to walk among the 
Hebrews of Wardour Street, and fancy 
the place as it once was, crowded with 
chairs and gilt chariots, and torches 
flashing in the hands of the running 
footmen.’? He remembers that Golden 
Square was once the resort of the aris- 
tocracy, and Monmouth Street, where 
now hang Mr. Moses’ bargains of 
turned old clothes very cheap, the de- 
light of the genteel world. At the 
Pantheon in Oxford Street, where once 
figured Selwyn and Walpole, March 
and Carlisle, one cannot even purchase 
to-day the feeble pomatums, music, 
glass-ware, and baby-linen of which 
Thackeray speaks. 

The artists’ quarter was also dear to 
him, and we have many descriptions 
of Bohemia and its pleasant life scat- 
tered through his works. Thornhaugh 
Street, where Ridley the Royal Acade- 
mician lived, is perhaps the same as 
Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, where 
we find J. J. established in ‘* The New- 
comes ’’ in apartments once occupied by 
Clive after the colonel’s return to India. 
That gallant officer we know had taken, 
in conjunction with his friend, Mr. 
Binnie, No. 120 Fitzroy Square, a vast 
but melancholy house which had not 
long since been a ladies’ school in an 
unprosperous condition. The scar left 
by Madam Latour’s brass plate may 
still be seen on the tall black door 
cheerfully ornamented in the style of 
the end of the last century with a 
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funereal urn in the centre of the entry, 
garlands and the skulls of rams at each 
corner. This building was owned by 
the same Mr. Sherrick who possessed 
the wine vaults underneath Lady Whit- 
tlesea’s Chapel. It was in an old 
street in Soho that the Haunt was situ- 
ated, ‘*where painters, sculptors, men 
of letters, actors used to congregate, 
passing pleasant hours in rough, 
kindly communion.’’ Its old fre- 
quenters would hardly know the neigh- 
borhood of Soho were they to revisit it 
to-day, with the broad Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue running through its midst. Clive 
tried his ’prentice hand at painting in 
Gandish’s studio here ; and we know 
that Becky Sharp’s caricatures of Miss 
Pinkerton were the delight of Newman 
Street, Gerrard Street, and the artists’ 
quarter. 

Clive, in his many flittings from lofty 
chambers in Hanover Square to the 
regions of Tyburnia, at length took 
lodgings in Howland Street near Fitz- 
roy Square. Here it was that Rosy 
died; ‘‘the poor little flower had 
bloomed for its little day, and pined 
and withered and perished.” 

In the year 1846, Thackeray moved 
from the * dear old street of clubs and 
cribs’? to No. 13 Young Street, Ken- 
sington, at the east end of the High 
Street. Here it was that the novelist 
said to Mr. Fields: “‘Go down on your 
knees, you rogue, for here ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ was penned, and I will go down 
with you, for I have a high opinion of 
that little work myself.”? This house 
—now No. 16— was Thackeray’s resi- 
dence until 1853, during which period, 
in the year of the Great Exhibition, he 
first appeared in public as a lecturer in 
“The English Humorists,”’ at Willis’s 
Rooms. Here Charlotte Bronté first 
met the author, whom she pictured as 
the great social regenerator of his age. 
From Young Street Thackeray re- 
moved to 36 Onslow Square, where he 
was living in 1858, when he stood un- 
successfully for Oxford City, and com- 
menced the editorship of the Cornhill 
Magazine. 

In his later works we find many ref- 
erences to the old court suburb ; and 
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no reader of ‘“‘ Esmond ”’ can forget the 
little house in Kensington Square, the 
residence of Lady Castlewood and of 
Geatrice. Here James Stuart, the 
prince from St. Germains, lodged, 
passing for the time as Lord Castle- 
wood. From the window of the King’s 
Arms at the corner of High Street, the 
trumpets of Argyle’s old regiment were 
heard blowing, and at Palace Gate the 
proclamation of George as king shat- 
tered the last hopes of the Stuart line 
on that Sunday morning in August, 
1714. 

From Onslow Square, where “ The 
Newcomes,” “The Virginians,’? and 
the ‘* Lectures on the Four Georges ” 
had seen the light, Thackeray re- 
moved to a house in Palace Gar- 
dens, which he subsequently pulled 
down and rebuilt from his own de- 
signs, in red brick with stone facings. 
This house he continued to occupy 
until his death on Christmas eve, 
1863. For descriptions of the poor and 
their dwellings, or of life in the East 
End of London, we must go to other 
authors than Thackeray. The dismal 
story of Catherine Hayes, who was 
burned at Tyburn in 1726 for the mur- 
der of her husband, was written by 
way of an antidote to the then prevail- 
ing taste for. sensational literature. 
This tale, supposed to be told by one 
Ikey Solomons, junior, of Horsemonger 
Lane, is an early and almost unique 
example of his skill in a kind of writ- 
ing with which he had no sympathy. 
This field, which others had made their 
own, he soon abandoned. But of the 
seamy side of life, as experienced by 
ruined gamblers or out-at-elbows men 
of fashion in the sponging-house or 
debtors’ prison, we have many descrip- 
tions. 

Lord 
Temple,’ as well as Thackeray, has 
portrayed Sloman’s sponging-house, the 
temporary abode of the impecunious 
Colonel Crawley, ‘splendid with dirty 
old gilt cornices, dingy yellow satin 
hangings,’’ and the like; ‘‘a quick- 
eyed Jew boy locks and unlocks the 
door for visitors, and a dark-eyed maid 
in curliag papers brings in the tea.’’ 


Beaconsfield, in ‘* Henrietta 


9 
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Just opposite the sponging-house in 
Cursitor Street, John Scott lived in 
lodgings, with the pretty wife with 
whom he had run away in the days 
before fame had come to him as Lord 
Eldon. Rawdon Crawley, it will be 
remembered, had for society in durance 
vile ‘‘ Captain Ragg and the Honorable 
Deuceace, who lived when at home in 
the Temple.” ‘ There’s a doctor of 
divinity up-stairs,” continues Moss, 
‘*and five gents in the coffee-room who 
know a good glass of wine when they 
see it; there is a tably d’hote at half 
past five in the front parlor, and cards 
and music afterwards.” 

Barry Lyndon died an inmate of the 
Fleet Prison —where he had lived for 
nineteen years —of delirium tremens, 
according to the prison records. His 
old mother, who attained a prodigious 
old age, shared this retreat with her 
son, with whom daily disputes took 
place. Another inmate of the Fleet 
was Captain Shandon, who employed 
himself in writing the famous _pro- 
spectus for the Pall Mall Gazette. For 
the captain we must read Dr. Maginn, 
who, while in the Fleet, concocted the 
greater part of Punch’s Almanac for 
1841. 

In “* The Great Hoggarty Diamond ” 
we are told that Titmarsh was taken 
off to the sponging-house in Cursitor 
Street, ‘‘ very like ten thousand other 
houses in our dark city of London. 
There was a dirty passage and a dirty 
stair, and from the passage two dirty 
doors let into two filthy rooms which 
had strong bars at the windows, and 
yet withal an air of horrible finery.”’ 
Afterwards we find him at the Fleet, 
“an awful place! not for the sad- 
ness, strangely enough, as I thought, 
but for the gaiety of it; for the 
long prison galleries were, I remem- 
ber, full of life and a sort of grave 
bustle.” 

Some of the more interesting asso- 
ciations of London with Thackeray and 
his characters have now been touched 
on; much more, doubtless, did space 
permit, could be said of his refer- 
ences to the City—the Bank of New- 
come Brothers, the Bundlecomb Bank 
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in Lothbury, the swindling Insurance 
Company at their splendid stone man- 
sion in Cornhill, whereof we read in 
“The Great Hoggarty Diamond,” and 
many others. But after all it is in the 
West End, and in the follies and fash- 
ions of its life, that the main interest 
of Thackeray’s writings pre-eminently 
lies. 


From The Cornhill Magazine, 
THE VALLEY OF THE DUDDON. 

WORDSWORTH has immortalized the 
Duddon. It is the only Lake District 
stream (it hardly seems to merit the 
more grandiloquent name of river) 
which he has followed in loving verse 
from its source to its mouth. He 
devotes no fewer than _ thirty-four 
sonnets to it, which, if we exclude its 
seven or eight miles of tidal water, 
gives a record of about two sonnets to 
the mile. There is not another river 
in the world thus dignified. One mar- 
vels that this honor of itself has not 
procured for the Duddon valleys a 
carriage-road, to enable pilgrims at 
Wordsworth’s shrine of all conditions 
of bodily strength to make this pleasant 
pilgrimage book in hand. But to the 
pedestrian it will assuredly seem that 
things are better as they are. 

For my part, I approached the Dud- 
don, eager with expectation, from the 
south. It was mid-July, and the coun- 
try was odorous with cut hay. But the 
weather was far from auspicious for a 
walk into the heart of the Lake District 
mountains, where Duddon springs into 
young being. The sky was hid by a 
pack of storm clouds, swollen like the 
cheeks of a tombstone cherub, and 
speeding from that dampest of quarters, 
the south-west. Now and again oases 
of silver-grey showed between the 
clouds ; else there was no hint of the 
sun. I rejoiced that the day was near 
its end, and all [ hoped was that I 
might get housed, safe and dry, at 
Ulpha ere the looming night rains 
broke upon the green rocky landscape. 

I had tarried at Broughton for the 
finishing of one tremendous shower, 
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and listened there in the inn to the 
arguments between mine host and two 
stranded gipsies about the medical 
treatment of a lockjawed horse. Hard 
by was a baker’s house (a tiny shop) 
with an unusual board over its door, 
declaring that ‘‘one piece of bread ”’ 
would be given here, ‘‘to be eaten on 
the premises,’ to any one passing 
through the town ‘direct’? until 10 
P.M. The institution of this local feat 
of charity is due to acertain lady. It 
seems adapted to help the hungry va- 
grant into the next parish rather than 
aught else. I asked if it was appre- 
ciated, and was told that there were 
days when twenty or thirty people 
might be seen standing waiting for 
their turn. There could be no doubt 
that it was appreciated. Both the 
gipsies and the landlord then united in 
lamenting the hardness of the times. 
But I could not help remarking that 
the former drank a pint of beer each 
even during my brief spell of shelter. 

From Broughton to Ulpha it is 
five rough miles, with an immediate 
ascent followed by a descent to the 
meadows which here hug both shores 
of the Duddon. I soon came to the 
first, or last, of the river’s bridges ; the 
railway viaduct further seaward being 
put out of count. Beneath it the 
stream ran fast and deep and clear. A 
solitary angler was testing it where 
with common luck at such a time he 
might have killed a salmon. Beyond 
him the water zigzagged towards the 
sea — 


Over smooth flat sands 
Gliding in silence with unfettered sweep ! 


Wordsworth here calls it ‘ majestic 


Duddon.’’ Seen with the tide up, it 
may well be that, and then the contrast 


between it and the same river only | 


fifteen or eighteen miles north is 
strong. But in a dry season and at low 
tide there will be little water at the 
bridge. I congratulated myself on the 
wild weather in the mountains, and 
turned my back on the dull pink of the 
sands and Barrow’s distant chimneys 
with their long, horizontal lines of 
smoke. 





Duddon’s charms lie inland. I was 
soon introduced to some of them. As 
I climbed the steep road of the valley, 
I had heathery knolls before me and 
high hedgerows tangled with honey- 
suckle, beneath which pansies and fox- 
gloves and meadowsweet abounded. 
The uncut fields were white with ox- 
eye daisies. The bracken among the 
rocks was of the fervent green which is 
never so well shown forth as by recent 
rain and present clouds. The air was 
bracing and good to breathe as it blew 
in lustily from the darkened sea. Oc- 
casional grey farmsteads clung to the 
slopes between the road and the river, 
thickly shadowed by sycamores and 
huge cherry-trees. A thin column of 
blue smoke rose from Duddon Hall on 
the west side of the river; straight as 
a lakeland pine until it reached the 
zone of the wind, which of a sud- 
den wrecked its symmetry. Then the 
hall’s classic portico appeared, and the 
Duddon itself, now white with fretting. 
Ever in front were the cloud-capped 
mountains, while off and on the nearer 
fells also donned their headgear of 
mist. So for an hour anda half, with 
fitful rain squalls, and the river’s sing- 
ing unintermittent. Then the white- 
washed cottages of Ulpha in the hollow 
came as an encouragement. I had on 
the whole dodged the storms fairly. 
And I was glad in the gloaming to 
sit in the parlor of the Traveller’s 
Rest (in my landlord’s coat, with 
sleeves six inches too long for me), and 
listen to the rain and the wind, which 
were at times almost too much even 
for the Duddon’s vigorous voice, chant- 
ing just outside. 

Wordsworth says : — 


The Kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim’s eye 

Is welcome as a star that doth present 

Its shining forehead through the peaceful 
rent 

Of a black cloud diffused o’er half the sky. 


I am not ashamed to substitute 
“inn”? for ‘* kirk,’? and apply the al- 
tered verse to myself and this _par- 
ticular night. But in the morning 
I transferred my allegiance to the 
‘‘kirk.’? It is one of those plain, small, 
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unpretending buildings which give 
character to so many of the Lake Dis- 
trict dales. Though dating from the 
time of the Plantagenets, it makes no 
conspicuous claim to regard for its age. 
Its low body and whitewashed walls 
carry a tiny bell-tower with two bells, 
and its ‘‘wave-washed churchyard” 
holds the dust of many generations of 
stout yeomen of the valley. They live 
long here by the Duddon. I was told 
of the death of eleven persons in the 
district whose ages in the aggregate 
came to about a thousand. In two 
cases quite recently husband and wife 
had died within a few hours of each 
other, in the eighties. In the one 
case the people far and near followed 
with extreme, though kindly, interest 
the gradual waning of life in the 
old couple. Some thought the dame 
would die first, and some her husband. 
Eventually the old lady led the way, 
but the old man’s lamp went out the 
next day, and they were both buried at 
the same time. 

A stout but expiring race these 
“statesmen”? (to give them their 


largest title) of the Lake District 


dales! They have their share of self- 
esteem, too, as honest men should. 
The vicar of Ulpha had many good 
words to say of them, and so had a 
commercial traveller who chanced to 
be at the inn. The man who can pass 
muster with his clergyman and _ his 
business agent cannot be without vir- 
tues. The traveller, however, added 
something which gives another touch 
to their portrait: ‘‘Let me make a 
mistake with them, and they never 
forget it.’”’ One can understand that 
after very little intercourse with them. 
Anything in the nature of a slight 
they feel as if it were a wound. They 
have the sensitiveness of ali solitaries. 
This, probably, more than aught else, 
explains their curtness to the stranger. 
The word “sir’’ comes with difficulty 
to the lips of their farm hands, bred 
under the same condition as them- 
selves ; the open-air life puts men on 
a certain footing of equality, if not of 
brotherhood. And of the statesmen it 
may be said that they prefer not to 
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risk a chance snub from a townsman, 
whom they think (rightly enough as a 
rule) their inferior in all respects save 
his glibness of speech and dexterity in 
certain superficial and certain other 
undesirable accomplishments. 

During the restoration of Ulpha 
Church a few years back some eighty 
sets of human bones were disinterred 
from beneath the flooring. They had 
evidently lain there for centuries. In 
the words of the vicar, ‘‘ They must 
have been a huge people in those 
days ;’’ the size of the bones testified 
thereto. It is the offspring of such 
stock as this who still inhabit Duddon 
Valley, and seem entitled to see four- 
score years pass ere they join their 
forefathers in the ‘ kirkyard.”’ 

The night at Ulpha ushered in a 
dismal morning, with drenching rain 
and expunged fell-tops, while I some- 
what despondently ate ham and eggs 
for my breakfast. For a companion I 
had a youth in his shirt-sleeves. He 
had come to the inn after ten o’clock 
the previous evening, wet to the skin, 
and all but belated on the mountains. 
His ‘‘ cuticle of civilization ’’ was still 
drying at the kitchen fire. Between 
us we watched the weather with 
sombre interest. Duddon’s voice had 
grown furious in the night, and now 
the two cypresses in the inn garden 
before our window seemed to bow and 
rustle appealingly in the rain-charged 
wind. However, I had made up my 
mind to see Duddon to its birthplace, 
and I had ere this had wide experience 
of the variability, for good as well as 
ill, of the Lake District weather. And 
so, in a break of the clouds, I set off, 
prepared for the worst, though hopeful 
of better things. 

Nor was I unrewarded. For an hour 
I trod in showers, abrupt and vigorous, 
which kept the lanes fresh with the 
smell of thirsty flowers. One, heavier 
than the rest, drove me into a farm- 
house. I satin an old-time room with 
dark rafters and a tall grandfather’s 
clock (of Winster, that source of so 
many tall clocks), and the women-folk, 
less reserved than their lieges, enter- 
tained me with pleasant talk. The 
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postman joined me in sheltering. He 
had a fishing-rod in his hand, as well 
as the letter-bag on his back. I could 
have envied him so simple a union 
of pleasure and business. But after 
this rest the day grew more and more 
amiable. The sun broke through the 
mist and clouds, which looked so black 
against the innocent mountain-sides. 
It shone upon a glorious landscape of 
glittering green meadows (more and 
more compressed, with the narrowing 
of the valley), crimson heather, foam- 
ing rills from the rocks, as well as 
‘“*torrents white’? of more assuming 
quality, and especially the Duddon 
itself, here frantic with haste and fill- 
ing with its resonant roar all the space 
between the mountains. In this glad- 
some company I came to the Stepping 
Stones of Seathwaite— hallowed me- 
tropolis of the valley. 

The Stepping Stones of Words- 
worth’s ninth sonnet must not be 
identified with these by Seathwaite, 
but with others higher up the stream. 
Yet Seathwaite’s stones also ought to 
have been memorialized. <A prettier 
spot of its kind cannot be imagined. 
You come to the river’s brink through 
cool woods of young trees, and leave 
it on the other side for Seathwaite 
Church, bowered in trees, its tiny 
belfry showing significantly amid the 
foliage. But on a day like this the 
Stepping Stones were not forme. The 
water stormed high over them. Only 
with legs of iron, as thick as the stems 
of a matured pine-tree, would I have 
tackled the crossing at such a time. 
There is, however, a frail footbridge 
adjacent for use on occasions like the 
present. I would have dallied on it, 
mid stream, watching the Duddon’s 
struggles towards the sea, had I felt 
confidence in its delicacy to support my 
weight. The river’s eddies of foam, 
pearl grey, and pale green, were a 
spectacle worth beholding. And the 
bold crag of Wallow-barrow, close 
alongside, gave noble natural framing 
to the picture. Here, if anywhere, on 
a day like this, the Duddon seemed a 
peer in beauty, as well as in strength, 
of the nobler Scottish streams. The 
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old chapel of Seathwaite (Seath’ut they 
call it locally ; indeed, all the district 
“‘waites”’ are treated with the same 
disrespect) has been restored off the 
face of the earth. ‘ Wonderful 
Walker,” the parish priest, or ‘‘ gospel 
teacher,’? as Wordsworth terms him, 
‘** whose good works formed an endless 
retinue,” would recognize his old 
temple only in its surroundings. The 
monstrous yew still stands in the little 
churchyard, and his parsonage, whence 
he supplied home-brewed ale to his 
flock after morning services, has altered 
mainly in the increased density of its 
coat of ivy. Walker was a model man 
of the old dale type; a ‘‘ statesman ” 
at heart, he was also the guide, com- 
panion, and friend as well as lawyer, 
doctor, schoolmaster, and clergyman of 
his widely scattered flock. 


Such priest as Chaucer sang in fervent 
lays ; 

Such as the Heaven-taught skill of Herbert 
drew ; 

And tender Goldsmith crowned with death- 
less praise. 


The man who could attract upon him 


three such lines from Wordsworth 
must have been remarkable. The liv- 
ing was worth 5/.a year when he began 
his curacy. He held it sixty-seven 
years and died wealthy. The plain 
dark slate slab recumbent in the 
churchyard tells us he died at ninety- 
two, having survived his wife two 
years, she also living to ninety-two. 

There have been other Walkers at 
Seathwaite since 1802, when the ‘* Won- 
derful”’ departed, and a Walker still 
holds the living. The Rev. Edward 
Tyson, who died here in 1854, after 
more than fifty years’ service as in- 
cumbent, may almost be bracketed with 
the first Walker for his length of days. 
He lived to the age of eighty-four, and 
“‘his wife Betty’ lived only one year 
less. But his virtues have not been 
sung by a Wordsworth, and so we 
know nothing of him save what his 
tombstone tells us. 

One would like to see some memorial 
of the “Wonderful Walker” in the 
church other than the small brass tab- 
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let on the north wall. The present 
church would adorn Mayfair. Like 
the parsonage as it is now, it may be 
called bijou. With its organ, eagle 
lectern, handsome brass chandelier, 
swing lamps, triple-light east window, 
stained (each light in memory of a 
Walker), mat-covered floor, pine pews, 
and slim wooden rafters, all lovingly 
tended, it is a surprising contrast to 
some of the other district churches. 
The very church key is a neat little 
brass thing, convenient for the pocket. 
There is nothing about the place in 
the least degree suggestive of the 
times when “the Wonderful” made 
Seathwaite famous. All is modern, 
clean, natty, and picturesque. The 
present incumbent is a bachelor. His 
cats (some fourteen or fifteen in num- 
ber) stroll sedately in companies about 
the churchyard, or adventure up the 
road by the babbling brook in quest of 
newly fledged birds. One of them sat 


washing its face on a square tomb. 
They made a pretty, if unexpected, 
picture, environed by the glossy black 
old yew, the trim stone church, and 


the sunlit leaves of many trees. 

Seathwaite ‘* chapel” proffers a spe- 
cial appeal to visitors towards its needs. 
Nor does it appeal in vain. According 
to the methodical record by the porch, 
from 1883 to 1893, annual sums have 
been taken from the money-box for the 
purpose, ranging between 11. 9s. in 
1884 to 2s. 10d. in 1886. The relative 
smallness of the amounts may be 
ascribed less to the parsimony of the 
strangers than to Duddon Valley’s 
remoteness. 


tance, the sun had fought and con- 
quered the clouds. The _beckside 


boulders were blue against the green, 
Long | 
House gill, Tarn Beck (a tributary | 


meadows in the dazzling light. 


from Seathwaite Tarn, seven or eight 
hundred feet above, in the fells), and 
Duddon itself all made wild music 
within a stone’s cast of the church. 
Conversation would have been difficult 
here. But there was noone to talk 
to; nothing in sight save the waters, 
their rocky and green banks, the 








cleared mountains, and the exhilarat- 
ing heavens. 

Duddon grinds through a gorge just 
above this charming little spot. It is 
lost to view from the track, but its 
noise tells of its efforts, though one 
is apt to think but lightly of them, so 
gay are the crimsoned superincumbent 
rocks, with their lower drapery in the 
cleft of ‘‘ green alders,’’ silver birch, 
and mountain-ashes. 

Hence the river narrows rapidly. 
Not so the valley, however. This 
keeps a wide margin of rough rocky 
pasture on each side to the very birth- 
place of the stream, with sheep and 
cattle dotting its surface. The Sea- 
thwaite Fells showed their craggy out- 
line on the right hand, Harter Fell’s 
conspicuous nodule ruled to the left, 
and Sca Fell’s lieutenants stood up 
bold and black in front. The farm- 
steads in the four remaining miles to 
Cockley Beck are so few that they 
seem entitled to be marked on the 
map. And each keeps its retinue of 
colley dogs of doubtful disposition, who 
dash forth at the stranger with un- 
necessary demonstrations of interest, 
as he goes (with the track) right 
through the heart of each farmyard in 
succession. I like not these mountain 
sheep-dogs when they are on no 
specific service. They have tasted my 
homespun twice. But the Duddon 
pilgrim must put up with them. 

Birks Bridge, half-way between Sea- 
thwaite and Cockley Beck, is the scene 
of the last and most sensational of 
Duddon’s frolics. Here the river is 


| forced between rocks (smoothened by 
When I left Seathwaite, with reluc- | 


its wintry capers) which in one place 
are but three feet apart. For a score 
or two yards the spectacle on this 
day was demoniacal. The pale green 
waters were all aboil as they tossed 
from one rocky ledge and terrace to an- 
other. Ona quiet day the rapid would 
be but a poor attempt at the sublime. 
To-day one’s feelings did homage to it. 
I was told that the river here has 
exacted tribute of human lives. It is 
credible enough. There would be no 
hope for the man whose arms failed 
him a few yards above the Birks 
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Bridge defile. 
pretty, graceful object, 
paintable surroundings. I should like 
to wrest the fifteenth sonnet into a 
dedication to the spot : — 


The bridge itself is a 
but it lacks 


From this deep chasm— where quivering 
sunbeams play 
Upon its loftiest crags. 


I am afraid, however, that it will not 
apply. Wordsworth seems, indeed, to 
have neglected Birks Bridge. Perhaps 
he was never here after heavy rain. 
More farmyards, and the sight of one 
on the right bank shrouded in syca- 
mores so that it seemed to merit its 
name of Black Hall, and more colley 
dogs. Cockley Beck is thus attained — 
itself a farmhouse of the hard, cold, 
mountain type, prim without and prim 
within, and furnished as to its sitting- 
rooms with china ornaments and prints 
of a terrible description. Sca Fell lifts 
a forbidding shoulder at the top of the 
Mosedale glen towards the north-west, 
its summit only some four miles from 
the farm. Here little Duddon enjoys 
Looking up 


its last (or first) bridge. 
the pass called Wrynose Bottom (repel- | 
lent name !), I could see its source less 


than two miles away. It no longer 
froths and tumbles head over heels, but 
merely speeds in a relatively level bed, 
sparkling like a diamond and the color 
of one. 

Cockley Beck stands about seven 
hundred feet above the sea. Its rooms 
were cold and bleak. They are accus- | 
tomed to provide bread and cheese and 

oatcake for the hungry, but they can-| 
not be used to seeing people hurry over 
their meals as I here hurried over 
mine. 
parted, and Sca Fell was drawing a | 
cloud round his head. But the outer 
air, though cool, was genial compared 
with the pent Puritanic rawness of 
the farmstead’s domestic atmosphere. 
There was a hammering in the house 
while I trifled with the milk and 
cheese. I could almost have sworn 
they were nailing the master of the 
house in his coffin. 


all likelihood he too once ate oatcake 


Outside the sun had again de- | 


and marigold-hued cheese inside it. It 
is a pity. One would have enjoyed 
contrasting impressions with him about 
so dreary aspot. Yet, doubtless, there 
is plenty of happiness here, even in 
mid-winter, with the railway at Brough- 
ton twelve well-nigh impracticable miles 
away. 

It was the beginning of the end. 
From Cockley Beck the slim but im- 
petuous stripling of a stream is fol- 
lowed to the north-east through a 
barren, cheerless mountain depression. 
But it receives help from all sides —a 
pleasant prerogative of youth. From 
Red How and Cold Pike to the north, 
and the steep slopes of Carrs and Grey 
Friar to the south especially, tumultu- 
ous threads of ice-cold water flash to 
the little Duddon in the Bottom, and 
swell it yard by yard. We are now at 
the second sonnet of Wordsworth’s 
thirty-four, one of the most vigorous of 
them all : — 


Child of the clouds! remote from every 
taint 

Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 

| Thine are the honors of the lofty waste ; 

Not seldom, when with heat the valleys 
faint, 

Thy handmaid frost with spangled tissue 
quaint 

Thy cradle decks ; to chant thy birth thou 
hast 

No meaner poet than the whistling blast, 

And desolation is thy patron saint ! 

She guards thee, ruthless power! who 

| would not spare 

Those mighty forests, once the bison’s 

| screen, 

| Where stalked the huge deer to his shaggy 

lair 

| Through paths and alleys roofed with 
sombre green, 

Thousands of years before the silent air 

| Was pierced by whizzing shaft of hunter 
keen ! 





The ascent to the top of Wrynose 
Pass is a gradual climb of about six 
hundred feet from Cockley Beck. It 
would be a rather dismal business but 
for the Duddon. This pure, fresh, 
bright babbler (it would bear even 





Wordsworth has | 
nothing about Cockley Beck, though in | 


more adjectives of the eulogistic kind) 
seems to encourage one forward. Only 
‘towards the summit of the pass does its 
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voice lose power. But it has then done 
its work. Looking back one sees the 
trellis of cascades which united form 
this ‘* Child of the Clouds.’”? They 
make a choir of pretty infant voices, 
soothing and sweet as the distant 
murmur of bees. From one brackeny 
recess and another the rills gush down- 
wards, eagerly as boys long for life’s 
earnest fray. Aud above black crags 
frown upon the easier slopes whence, 
amidst heather and rocks, the springs 
break forth into the light. 
This is Duddon’s birthplace. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 

MR. WILLIAM WATSON’S SERIOUS VERSE.' 

WHATEVER the arguments — and 
they are many —against an English 
Academy of Letters, the poetical criti- 
cism of to-day misses, and shows that 
it misses, the standardizing force which 
such an institution might give. We 


read again and again of the birth of 
another laureate, whose fame after all 
. is nothing but the fashion of his ad- 


mirers. Wordsworth’s tardy recogni- 
tion is amply avenged by the moral 
terror of his example. But critics 
notwithstanding, popular appreciation 
waits slowly upon poetry. We have 
long lost our distrust of science, and 
accord a ready welcome to practical in- 
ventions ; but in our poetry we are still 
conservative. Yet atime comes at last 
when the justice and the wisdom of 
this exclusiveness cannot but be recon- 
sidered —its justice towards the claim- 
ants, its wisdom for ourselves. In the 
case of one of these new poets, that 
time would seem to be at hand. For 
while the critics are crowning him and 
the editors besiege his throne, to the 
majority of English readers Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson is still unknown. Re- 
membering how rare such urbanity is, 
and how contrary the common fortune 
of the siege, we shall do well to exam- 
ine his pretensions ; if they are sound, 
to put off our jealousy, and reverence 
the new voice beside the old; if they 


1 Lachrymeze Musarum. Macmillan & Co., 1892. 
Poems, Macmillan and Co., 1893. Odes and other 
Poems, John Lane, 1894. 





are vicious, to leave to time, who can 
afford to wait, the final arrangement of 
the groups upon Parnassus, when the 
hands of the critics are dust. 

We start with a twofold preposses- 
sion in Mr. Watson’s favor; but be- 
cause it takes hold of us only in the 
ante-chamber of poetry, and does not 
fill us with his presence, nor carry us 
outside ourselves, it fails to establish 
the claims which have been made for 
him. The first point is—for it would 
be ungracious to thank him for the 
slight bulk of his work — that Mr. Wat- 
son takes himself quite seriously. Po- 
etry, as he conceives it, is not alone the 
ornament or the recreation of life, but 
its interpretation, life itself. It is a 
grave matter, this mandate to sing, and 
cannot be discharged by peculiar atten- 
tion to type, paper, and margin. In 
the bewildering chorus of irresponsible 
poetasters, it is refreshing to meet one 
man on whom the authority as of a 
prophet has fallen, who fearlessly as- 
serts the paramount dignity of his mis- 
sion. Mr. Watson’s conviction of the 
message of poetry is at least an earnest 
that he will not be content with mere 
prettiness on the one hand, or with 
false emotion on the other. It is the 
more to be regretted that to him, as to 
so many others, it is easier to demand 
than to supply. In the verses ad- 
dressed to ‘*‘ England, my Mother,’’ he 
writes : — 

Deemest thou, labor 
Only is earnest ? 
Grave is all beauty, 
Solemn is joy. 
Song is no bauble, — 
Slight not the songsmith, 
England, my mother, 
Maker of men.? 
Nor does he fail to rebuke those for 
whose indifference or lack-lustre the 
muse has been suffered to fall into 
contempt : — 
And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng 

Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 
And little masters make a toy of song 

Till grave men weary of the sound of 

rhyme.® 


2 Lachryme Musarum, p. 69. 3 Poems, p. 143. 
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The reminder is as timely as it is dig- 
nified ; for the cowardice of our poets 
and the conceit of their readers have 
too long indulged our lazy oblivion of 
‘‘the divine mystery,’”’ as Carlyle called 
it, which all may see but few may read. 
Poetry has been complacent too long — 
so long that her votaries have almost 
fallen into our own easy forgetfulness 
of the burden and the yoke which its 
practice entails. The metrical annalist 
of very early Rome has told us, humor- 
ously enough, that he could never com- 
pose unless inflamed by gout or wine, 
so true it is that poetry is no elegant 
appurtenance of leisure or wealth, but 
the outcome of the stress of life. Mr. 
Watson recalls us to the ancient syno- 
nymity of prophet and poet so mod- 
estly, but so surely withal, that we are 
a trifle ashamed of our temporary lapse. 
Nor does he forget, while insisting on 
the authority of the poet, that his work 
must be tuneful as well as true, enlight- 
ening as well as wise :— 


Forget not, brother singer! that though 
Prose 
Can never be too truthful or too wise, 
Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but the 
rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s 
eyes. 
On the beauty of this expression it is 
not relevant to dwell. It is quoted to 
complete the consideration of Mr. Wat- 
son’s attitude towards his craft; for 
this at least is certain, in the confu- 
sion of polities and economies, that 
the laborer who despises his work is 
undeserving of his wage. Mr. Watson 
recognizes to the full the solemn 
priesthood of poesy. It may be that 
his powers are limited — 


Not mine the rich and showering hand, 
that strews 
The facile largeness of a stintless Muse ; 
A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 
Capriciously she touches me to song,? — 


or it may be that his range is narrow, 
but at least he aims at the highest and 
the best. And he aims at them through 


1 Odes and other Poems, p. 71. 
2 Poems, Prelude, 





the highest and the best ; for the sec. 
ond point at which Mr. Watson attracts 
us, and almost proves himself a poet, at 
least in the sense of Carlyle’s dictum, 
‘“*We are all poets when we read a 
poem well,’ is in the account which he 
gives of his poetic discipline. This is 
told most fully in a poem addressed 
“To Edward Dowden, on receiving 
from him a copy of ‘The Life of 
Shelley.’’? Since Mr. Watson touches 
his high-water mark in these lines, a 
longer quotation may perhaps be per- 
mitted. Aftera brief but graceful ac- 
knowledgment of the gift, Mr. Watson 
passes by a natural transition to con- 
sider the subject of the biography : — 


In my young days of fervid poesy 

He drew me to him with his strange far 
light, — 

He held me in a world all clouds and 
gleams, 

And vasty phantoms, where ev’n Man 
himself 

Moved like a phantom ’mid the clouds and 
gleams. 

Anon the Earth recalled me, and a voice 

Murmuring of dethroned divinities 

And dead times deathless upon sculptured 
urn — 

And Philomela’s long-descended pain 

Flooding the night—and maidens of ro- 
mance 

To whom asleep St. Agnes’ love-dreams 
come — 

Awhile constrained me to a sweet duresse 

And thraldom, lapping me in high content, 

Soft as the bondage of white amorous arms. 

And then a third voice, long unheeded — 
held 

Claustral and cold, and dissonant and 
tame — 

Found me at last with ears to hear. It 
sang 

Of lowly sorrows and familiar joys, 

Of simple manhood, artless womanhood, 

And childhood fragrant as the limpid 
morn ; 

And from the homely matter nigh at hand 

Ascending and dilating, it disclosed 

Spaces and avenues, calm heights and 
breadths 

Of vision, whence I saw each blade of 
grass 

With roots that groped about eternity, 

And in each drop of dew upon each blade 

The mirror of the inseparable All. 
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The first voice, then the second, in their 
turns 

Had sung me captive. 
free.} 


Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, — perhaps 
not an uncommon experience ; but the 
lines which summarize their respective 
merits and influence, it must be admit- 
ted, are very fine, and the criticism 
which follows of Keats — 
a lucid presence, great 
With somewhat of a glorious soullessness ; 
and of Shelley — 
great with an excess of soul, 
Shelley, the hectic flame-like rose of verse, 
All color, and all odor, and all bloom, 
Steeped in the moon-light, glutted in the 
sun, 
leading to the generous and heartfelt 
pean of Wordsworth’s praise, although, 
perhaps, a little less than justice is 
done to the Keats of the nightingale 
ode, yet cannot be read by any one at 
all familiar with these poets without 
admiration, gratitude, and delight. As 
literary criticism it is unsurpassed, as 
literature it is unsurpassable. There 
is indeed a very considerable amount 
not of criticism so much as of appre- 
ciation in Mr. Watson’s works. We 
know all his sympathies and dislikes, 
and they are all orthodox, not to say 
conventional. We gain from him a 
welcome reassurance that the great 
names which in the growing bulk of 
minor literature have begun to exist 
for us as names alone, are really the 
best, really the nearest, really the most 
abiding. He has scant courtesy for 
the fads and fashions of a shifty gen- 
eration. Shakespeare, Milton, Words- 
worth, our fathers’ gods shall be our 
gods in the tranquil ingathering of the 
fruit. He is not to be led away by any 
affectation of foreign culture — 


More than the froth and flotsam of the 
Seine, *. 
More than your Hugo-flare against the 
night, 
And more than Weimar’s proud elaborate 
calm, 
One flash of Byron’s lightning, Words- 
worth’s light. 


This voice sang me 
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He is not to be beguiled by daintiness, 
or charmed by melody, or reasoned 
by learning into a paltry acquiescence 
in noisy exaggeration and convenient 
make-shifts — 
I hear it vouched the Muse is with us still ; 
If less divinely phrenzied than of yore, 
In lieu of feelings she has wondrous skill 
To simulate emotion felt no more. 
Lo, one with empty music floods the ear, 
And one, the heart refreshing, tires the 
brain. 


He has a sturdy loyalty for the old 
masters of song, founded, it is every- 
where obvious, not on a mere accept- 
ance of their merits, but on the trial 
and proof of their deserts, on a gen- 
uine and a personal love. His stub- 
bornness is of the most invincible sort, 
the obstinacy of contentment. 

It may seem that there is a certain 
monotony in all this: Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth, are household 
words whom it is superfluous, if not 
presumptuous, to recommend. This 
‘* Wordsworth’s Grave,’’ these tears 
for Tennyson, this ‘‘Shelley’s Cente- 
nary,’? —why should he advertise his 
respectable preferences and quite com- 
monplace tastes ? Are there not pop- 
ular editions of these poets which he 
who runs may read, without pausing 
to pant out an elegy or eulogy on the 
way ? The apology, should this pro- 
test be seriously made, is not far to 
seek. To plead in melodious numbers 
for the true realization of our inalien- 
able heritage of song, with all its bless- 
ings and responsibilities, its realization 
in national conduct and in individual 
character, in the beauty of our homes 
and the purity of our streets, in hon- 
esty to ourselves and charity to our 
kind, is by no means a work of super- 
erogation in these latter days. We re- 
peat again and again, and it is well 
that this should be so, that England 
is the mistress of poetry, the laureate 
among nations ; but to most of us this 
brings but a transitory thrill, or per- 
haps only confirms us in our insularity. 
Yet if a poet is anything more than 





2 Thid., p. 33. 





1 Poems, pp. 85, 86. 





3 Poems, pp. 137, 143, 
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“the idle singer of an empty day,” 
if in Carlyle’s language again, ‘ the 
Great Man here too, as always, is a 
Force of Nature,’’ then surely the most 
ordinary mortal in his moments of re- 
flection cannot but admit that there is 
something amiss with his world which 
Mr. Watson is trying to set straight. 
It is not that poetry, used aright, 
should issue in noisy deeds which go to 
the making of history : ‘‘ Let us honor 
the great empire of Silence once more ! 
the boundless treasury which we do not 
jingle in our pockets, or count up and 
present before men!” But let us at 
least make sure that the silence is 
golden, not a leaden lethargy, or a 
make-shift with a baser metal. It is 
against the indifference to poetry and 
the circulation of an inferior currency 
that Mr. Watson has here lifted up his 
voice, unashamed to worship with the 
multitude, but with this saving differ- 
ence, that he has felt the hallelujahs 
which they are but conventionally re- 
peating. ‘‘ This voice sang me free,” 
and it is to the freedom which Words- 


worth can bring, to the 


test ! "twas the gift he gave; and peace! 
the shade 

He spread, for spirits fevered with the 
sun,! 


that Mr. Watson would recall us now, 
to the peace and freedom which are so 
alien to the hurry and the bustle, the 
growing laxity and irresponsibility of 
modern life, to the peace which is joy 
and the freedom which is order, 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless 
flower, 
There in white languors to decline and 
cease ; 
But peace whose names are also rapture, 
power, 
Clear sight, and love ; for these are parts 
of peace.? 
Unfortunately, this is the whole of Mr. 
Watson’s message ; and salutary and 
tuneful though it be, it by no means 
justifies the extravagance of his critics, 
who have discovered in him a new 
“major poet,” akin to the mighty 
dead. The spirit which breathes in 


1 Poems, p. 148. 2 Ibid., p. 137, 
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these memorial verses is rather of the 
satirist than the poet, of one who sees 
in what universal honor his text is 
held — 
Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora sequor. 

This sad conviction is eloquent in Mr. 
Watson, but of all the guesses that 
have been made at the definition of 
poetry, none perhaps is more sug- 
gestive than the dictum of Mill, that 
** Eloquence is heard, poetry is over- 
heard.’? The preacher, the orator, and 
the satirist —and Mr. Watson is some- 
thing of all three —are thus differen- 
tiated from the poet. The pity is that 
the critics have placed him in the 
wrong category. 

We have dwelt at this length in the 
porches of Mr. Watson’s work, partly 
for the pleasure of listening to his 
appeal, partly for shrinking from the 
examination of his poetry. For while 
we yield to none in admiration of the 
fervor and the delicacy of his literary 
criticism, with the subdued sense of its 
inefficacy which he subtly conveys, we 
are surprised at the undiscriminating 
temerity of those who have either con- 
founded the appreciation of poetry with 
its creation, or have read the achieve- 
ment of the critic into the endeavor of 
the poet. And in rejecting Mr. Watson 
from the inner circle of our true poets, 
we would be as brief as possible, both 
for distaste of the task and for the de- 
light which his high gifts have other- 
wise afforded us. 

Almost the first question which we 
ask of a new poet is, What is his atti- 
tude towards nature? Here may be 
mentioned, by way of parenthesis, an 
opinion which has compared Mr. Wat- 
son’s poetry with Wordsworth’s, for 
underlying the comparison is a con- 
fusion of considerable importance. 
Mr. Watson’s study of the elder poet 
has been searching enough to satisfy 
the most exacting Wordsworthian, and 
in certain external characteristics there 
is therefore an illusory likeness. ‘* Ver 
Tenebrosum, the Sonnets of March and 
April, 1885,’’ bear a formal resem- 
blance to Wordsworth’s collection of 
‘Sonnets dedicated to Liberty.” 
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‘‘The Ideal Popular Leader” suggests 
perhaps by its name ‘The Happy 
Warrior,’’ and in some rather lumber- 
ing and awkward titles Mr. Watson re- 
minds us of Wordsworth’s equally 
infelicitous choice. But here, except- 
ing only their common patriotism and 
the accident that the elder poet is often 
the younger writer’s subject, all like- 
ness ceases. Wordsworth’s Muse is as 
rustic and spontaneous as Mr. Wat- 
son’s is urban and academic. He 
never goes direct to nature, to daisied 
meadows and thickly planted woods, 
lakes radiant with sunset, and banks 
where the primrose grows, reading 
straight from what lies before him 
lessons of faith and messages of joy. 
He takes us rather to interpret nature, 
to the nature of literary convention. 
Let us consider in this aspect his ode 
to ‘The First Skylark of Spring,’’?4a 
subject which is peculiarly helpful, as 
it has been treated already by Shelley 
and Wordsworth. Mr. Watson differs 
characteristically from both, and 
neither in inspiration nor in contagion 
can he bear comparison with either. 
While Shelley has caught the skylark’s 
own throb of joy in the flood of verse 
which he pours forth, so that the poem 
itself is a very skylark’s song, panting 
and ascending; while Wordsworth 
draws from our pleasure in the song 
an assurance of something common to 
the skylark and to us, the anima mundi 
which was his constant care, and sees 
that order in its freedom which he de- 
siderated for men; Mr. Watson only 
contrasts the skylark’s lot with our 
own, neither abandoning himself, like 
Shelley, to the intoxication of its joy, 
nor claiming our share in it, like 
Wordsworth. 
We sing of Life, with stormy breath 

That shakes the lute’s distempered 

string : 

We sing of Love, and loveless Death 

Takes up the song we sing. 


And fruitless knowledge clouds my soul, 
And fretful ignorance irks it more. 

Thou sing’st as if thou knew’st the whole, 
And lightly held’st thy lore. 


1 Odes and other Poems, pp. 21-25. 
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This is neither abandonment nor con- 
solation, but it answers, nevertheless, 
to a note within us ; not, indeed, to 
the first note which is struck when we 
listen to the lark, for that is of the 
pure joy which Shelley has rendered ; 
nor to the secondary note which comes 
with reflection, when we pass from 
considering the lark, how it sings, to 
considering its relation to ourselves, 
for that is of the transcendental joy 
which Wordsworth has attained ; but 
to a note of discontented humanity, too 
feeble for self-respect. 


Somewhat as thou, Man once could sing, 
In porches of the lucent morn, 

Ere he had felt his lack of wing, 
Or cursed his iron bourn. 


The spring-tide bubbled in his heart, 
The sweet sky seemed not far above, 
And young and lovesome came the note ; 

Ah, thine is Youth and Love ! 


It is, in a sense, if we may further 
press the point, a note of the later 
nineteenth century, when we _ have 
drifted far from the intimate sympathy 
with nature which characterized its 
opening years, yet find in the very con- 
trast which we evoke that pity of self, 
which too, in its way, refreshes and 
soothes, even if it cannot heal. Shel- 
ley’s verses fuse our clinging clay with 
the liquid gladness of the song. Our 
identity is lost, space and time are for- 
gotten in a delicious sense of flight and 
flood ; we are like children living in 
fairy-land, too soon, alas! bodied and 
solidified again. The audacity of an- 
archism and atheism riots through his 
lines. On Wordsworth lies the burden 
and the blessing of the world, the 
eternal paradox of voluntary knowl- 
edge. If we miss in him the fusion 
ddme of joy which Shelley gives us, 
we gain that higher joy of order, that 
loftier freedom of responsibility, in 
which the song is made articulate with 
design, and man becomes spiritual in 
execution. Mr. Watson, as we have 
seen, is a spectator rather than an in- 
terpreter. He neither draws man out- 
side cosmos, like Shelley, nor raises 
both man and bird to cosmic terms, like 
Wordsworth — 
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True to the kindred points of Heav’n and 
home. 

It is not unfair to make this a crucial 
instance, for the contrast is so very 
striking. For all his admiration of 
Wordsworth, Mr. Watson, as a creator, 
never comes near the master’s height 
of vision. For all his sense of the dig- 
nity of poetry, he is yet a “minor 
poet,’?’ who only expresses more elo- 
quently than the rest the feelings that 
are common to us all. Listen closely 
as we may, we never “ overhear”? Mr. 
Watson’s finer interpretation of those 
feelings. He has no salve to offer to 
us, no secret to share with us. He 
never wins for himself from nature 


That blessed mood 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 
Tn which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
is lightened... . 
While with an eye made quiet by the 

power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things, 
although in two poems at least, ‘‘ Vita 
Nuova” and “The Things that are 
More Excellent,’’ he has succeeded in 
conveying the reflection of that ready- 
made mood. He is a fine critic, a 
master of form and metre, but no 
poet, as those to whom he has been so 
lightly likened have taught us to count 
poets. We are grateful for his earnest 
satire on our national indifference, for 
his eloquent recall to our national 
treasures ; but when his friends go 
further, and claim for him, too, room 
among those treasures, we listen in 
vain to his wandering and _ plaintive 
voice for the sound to turn that key 
which is in the keeping of the people’s 
heart. Had this position never been 
challenged, it would be unnecessary, 
as it is ungracious, to defend it ; but 
Mr. Watson does so little to relieve, 
except by its expression, the despair 
and the weariness of life, pipes so per- 
sistently in the minor key, that, really 
beautiful as many of his verses are, we 
are more concerned with the help 
which we miss than with the sympathy 
which we find. We are all common- 
place ; he sets our platitudes to music. 





With the two exceptions just now men- 
tioned by name, Mr. Watson fails on 
the side of joy. He draws from nature 
just what he brings to it, not hope nor 
comfort, but a vision of alien beauty, a 
confirmation of his own despair. Eveu 
those two poems, lofty in sentiment as 
they are, cannot be regarded as true 
poetry. ‘The Things that are More 
Excellent’! is an eloquent satire or 
sermon in verse, illustrated by natural 
objects ; while “ Vita Nuova’? is a 
fragment of autobiography so unique 
in inspiration as to be rather morbidly 
personal than poetically universal. 

We might, indeed, without offending 
the blind side of opinion, venture fur- 
ther than this. The function of the 
critic is synthetic no less than analyt- 
ical, and his work is but half done, and 
therefore badiy done, if he stops short 
at the form while neglecting the mat- 
ter. For the poetry of an age, more 
discreetly considered, is but the ex- 
pression of the mass, the moulding out 
of the raw bulk of civilization the type 
and character which are its content, 
and it is in this sense that a poet 
is said to be the mirror of his age. 
The difference is, that the mirror is 
magical, shaping while it reflects. It 
can hardly be seriously maintained that 
Mr. Watson satisfies this condition. 
There is a phrase, depreciated of late 
by the free-trade of the press, to which 
sociologists might extend a partial pro- 
tection, for fin de siécle is not equivalent 
to the end of a century but to the close 
of an age. A superstitious reverence 
for an arbitrary division of time has 
cheapened the word and confused the 
thought ; but there is, nevertheless, a 
certain significance to be recovered. 
We are living ina fin de siécle which 
has nothing to do with the hundreds 
column of our calendar. Historians, 
in the fulness of time, will see enacted 
in our midst a revolution no less sure 
for being silent. Feudalism is surren- 
dering its last stronghold before the 
incoming wave of democracy, and the 
long war between the ** Haves” and 
the ‘‘Have-nots,” where the latter 


1 Lachrymz Musarum, p. 54 and foll. 
2 Odes and other Poems, pp. 45, 46. 
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have been victorious at every point, is 
resolving itself into a last duel between 
Capital and Labor, a duel of which the 
issue is foregone. The political parties 
of the future will move on a place, like 
the guests at the Mad Tea-Party. The 
Conservatives will succeed to the In- 
dividualistic policy which the van of 
the Liberals is deserting, and in this 
faith will correct and temper the So- 
cialism with which their opponents 
tend more and more to become identi- 
fied. Under these banners the final 
conflict will be fought, and the new age 
inaugurated. In all this there is no 
room for Mr. Watson. Transition can 
neither be crystallized nor made ar- 
tistic ; ‘* Virgil’s Laokoon was obliged 
to shriek,’? but Lessing is shocked 
none the less. There is nothing solid 
beneath our feet, and form cannot be 
imposed upon shifting matter. The 
very fact that Mr. Watson is mainly 
occupied as a eulogist and an advocate 
becomes in this light not an isolated 
statement, but a reasonable judgment 
from the foregoing generalizations. 
Seen aright, there would be cause for 
surprise if a ‘* major poet”? had arisen 
in times when there is no stability and 
no clearness of vision, when the last 
stage of an antiquated order is drag- 
ging itself slowly to the new, to the 
consummation of that silent revolution 
which has been working out of sight. 
Seen aright, criticism would be stulti- 
fied if it recognized in the wail of the 
reactionary or the war-cry of the re- 
former, in the laudator temporis acti or 
the dreamer of things to be, an abiding 
and uplifting voice, more than the con- 
solation of the moment, the murmur of 
the passing hour. Youth only is eter- 
nal, and eternally the same, and with 
every cycle of the world’s renewal the 
new-old songs are sung; every morn- 
ing the lark goes up, aud there is ‘‘a 
clear shining after rain,” but in age 
and darkness poetry is not made. 
There is much to admire in Mr. Wat- 
son, and it is pleasant to return to this. 
He has a painter’s eye for the various 
attitudes of the sea, though here, too, 
we look in vain for ‘‘the light that 
never was, . the poet’s dream,” 
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and somewhat akin to his love for the 
sea is his love for the great ocean of 
London. Certain moods of both these 
subjects he renders with attractive 
fidelity, and the best of both is per- 
haps combined in the following lines 
from a dedication ‘‘To London, my 
Hostess ; ? — 


Yes, alien in thy midst am I, 
Not of thy brood ; 

The nursling of a Norland sky 
Of rougher mood : 

To me, thy tarrying guest, to me, 
’Mid thy loud hum, 

Strayed visions of the moor or sea 
Tormenting come. 

Above the thunder of the wheels 
That hurry by, 

From lapping of lone waves there steals 
A far-sent sigh ; 

And many a dream-reared mountain-crest 
My feet have trod 

There where thy Minster in the West 
Gropes towards God. 

Yet from thy presence if I go, 
By woodlands deep 

Or ocean-fringes, thou, I know, 
Wilt haunt my sleep ; 

Thy restless tides of life will foam, 
Still, in my sight ; 

Thy imperturbable dark dome 
Will crown my night. 


O living forest, living sea, 

Take thou my song. 
He gives us very few flowers, but oc- 
casionally he catches their charm in a 


happy phrase. This is oftenest the 
case with the rose, but we may also 
select the passage — 

Where gentian flowers 
Make mimic sky in mountain bowers,? 
though here, as elsewhere, be it ob- 
served that he stands outside of his 
picture, and is ‘heard,’’ not ‘ over- 
heard.’? But perhaps enough has been 
said and quoted to learn what to look 
for without disappointment in Mr. 
Watson’s slender volumes. He is not, 
nor has he ever claimed to be, a poet of 
the higher rank, and those who have 
made this claim on his behalf may live 
to see it reversed by the verdict of 
time. On the other hand, he is a 


1 Lachrymz Musarum, pp, 12, 13, 15. 
2 Poems, p. 21, 
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graceful critic, a kindly satirist, and a 
cultured observer; a man withal of 
deep personal emotion matched by a 
stateliness of expression. There is 
ample room for his like in the land, 
but in the valley, not on the heights of 
Parnassus. LAURIE MAGNUS. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
LECONTE DE LISLE. 


A SHORT STUDY. 


Nort long ago Pierre Loti published a 
few charming pages of description, enti- 
tled *‘La Mosquée Verte.” In these 
he told us that once, when in conversa- 
tion with the Imans, guardians of the 
mosque, he inquired of them why some 
of their companions remained for many 
consecutive hours standing upon the 
terrace, motionless and expectant. 
One of the venerable wearers of the 
green turbans, showing unmistakable 
signs of surprise at this question, with 
a dignified motion of his hand pointed 
for fuller explanation to the blue, far- 
distant plains, and to the town of 


Broussa, lying upon a near spur of 
Olympus, before he answered, ‘ Mais, 
ils regardent.”’ 

To us it seems that these three words 
would be applicable to the great French 


poet who died last summer. In a figu- 
rative sense it may be said of Charles 
Leconte de Lisle that for many years 
he has gazed at the far distance, and, 
merely glancing at the low-lying town 
at the foot of the mountain, his eyes 
have sought the summit of Olympus. 
His striking personality was well known 
in Paris, but he was not, and never be- 
came, the poet of the people, not even 
of the individual possessing what is 
called a literary turn of mind. He was 
the poet of the few. In form the poet 
of the past ; in spirit, perhaps, the poet 
of the future, but never the poet of the 
present, as most people understand it. 
He could only hoid out the hand of 
fellowship to those who, like himself, 
knew how to gaze at the real and see 
only the ideal. That there was no af- 
fectation in this standpoint can easily 
be ascertained by the study of the 
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greater bulk of his poetry. As a 
whole, it is quite impersonal ; it is ab- 
stract thought allied to admirable work- 
manship ; an Eastern mind struggling 
successfully, but still struggling, with a 
Western formula. He had outstripped 
those who were eagerly striving after 
freedom, knowledge, and certainty, a 
strife which had especially marked the 
period when Leconte de Lisle was a 
young man. With him, after a time, 
all had resolved itself into a passive 
pantheism, and to the restless inquiry 
of his own age —an inquiry every age, 
in a different manner, makes of its wise 
men—he answered ‘ Nirvana— ex- 
pect nothing, hope nothing, unless it 
be the reward of perfect nothingness.”’ 
The search after fame, reward, glory, 
all this drew from him an_ ironical 
smile. Even to the literary critic he 
presented an even surface of perfection 
where no foothold could be found for 
praise of the common order or for 
ignorant censure. His work appeared, 
Minerva-like, to come forth ready-armed 
against criticism, finely conceived and 
highly chiselled ; above all, impervious 
to attack. His own grindstone of crit- 
ical taste — which during a short period 
of readership to a paper had caused 
him to throw most of the manuscripts 
received into the waste-paper basket — 
had crushed the rough shell of lan- 
guage, and from it he had drawn the 
perfect kernel to present it to those 
whose palates were prepared for such 
rare fruit. He had nothing to justify, 
and no knotty excrescences to polish 
away; all was smooth, harmonious, 
lifted high above the work of the pas- 
sionate, and, therefore, of the half- 
equipped poets. His style as well as 
his philosophy appeared to be perfect 
each after its kind. Cradled by the 
Indian Ocean—for in 1818, he was 
born in the island of Réunion, at times 
called Ile Bourbon —and first looking 
upon a calm, beautiful, luxuriant 
nature, he seems to have imbibed the 
Eastern ideas as easily as an ordinary 
modern poet drinks from the disturbed 
well of restless ambition and unattain- 
able liberty. From a realm of thought 





infinitely higher than that in which 
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ordinary mortals are content to live, he | 
looked calmly down upon all struggles, | 
barely deigning to point out that liberty 
is an abstract principle, to be had only 
by laying aside all ideas of attaining it 
in a material fashion. | 

Thus it was to a very sympathetic | 
spirit that Nature had whispered her | 
secrets, and that some of her passive | 
cruelty, as well as some of her terrify- | 
ing beauty, had been woven into his | 
very being. Years after, in a style 
faultless and terse, he describes his 
world of ideals : — 


| 


Le monde ow j’ai vécu n’a point quelques 
coudées ; 

On ne le trouve en aucun lieu. 

C’est empire infini des sereines idées, 

Et, calme, on y rencontre Dieu. 


The time may come, but certainly it 
has not yet arrived, when the Western 
mind will be altogether invaded by the 
spirit of the East. If that time ever 


comes, the world will undergo a revolu- 
tion more strange than that which de- 
stroyed the social fabric of the Middle 
Ages. 


What appears to us extraordi- 
nary is that that invading spirit — 
whether in the future it achieves vic- 
tory or not—should have placed in a 
country, where everything is in direct 
opposition to it, a few isolated skir- 
mishers to prepare its way. It is in 
France that we shall most often find 
advance-guard of any great movement, 
or else it is the French who, seizing 
upon the yet simmering ideas of other 
nations, after a process of incubation, 
display them fully fledged to the still 
lagging and astonished world. 

Leconte de Lisle was one of these 
isolated outposts of Eastern thought. 
Despising all that held others in thral- 
dom, power, passion, active energy, 
love of humanity, shown in many and 
often mistaken ways, he soared almost 





at once into a region which attracts but | 
few, and at whose portals only isolated 
travellers beg for admittance. Still 
there can be no doubt that now for | 
many years the spirit of the Fast has | 
been creeping slowly westward, even 
at the very time when the arrogant | 
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West believes itself to have trodden 
down forever the creed of contempla- 
tion. 

Neither did this poet study man as 
other poets have studied him. Life 
and its turmoil seemed to him un- 
worthy themes, whilst irresistible fate, 
and the uselessness of struggling 
against it, were facts so evident that 
the only wonder was how man could, 
even for a time, carry on such an un- 
equal warfare. Untimely death was 
to Leconte de Lisle but as a sad, soft 
reflection of a dawn unable to pierce 
persistent darkness ; or as a flower, 
picked before the sun had faded its 
petals, and before it could shed its per- 
fume, even for one day, around the 
silent shadows of the wood. ‘* Who,” 
says he, ‘‘ will be able to remember 
that the flower has bloomed and died if 
those who loved it have also departed 
into the silent mystery; who is to 
know that a soul has blossomed on 
earth when those who follow it have 
also passed into the nothingness which 
irretrievably lies beyond ? ”’ 

Such was Leconte de Lisle’s creed, 
but the very fact that he asks the ques- 
tion shows that he could not altogether 
repress his Western inheritance of 
desire for inquiry. Without further 
questioning, his creed could have an- 
swered him that the individual is 
nothing; that life, art, religion are 
nothing ; that the future of the uni- 
verse, Maya, will be absolutely void ; 
and that Nirvana will be the intangible 
end of an intangible aim. He would 
fain insist on the worship of infinity by 
finite man, to our minds an impossible 
realization, but to thousands of our fel- 
low-creatures in the East, and to a few 
others who seem, through some mis- 
take, to have been born out of due sea- 
son, and in a country of which they 
cannot call themselves citizens, the 
basis of religion. It may have been 


‘early disappointments and discourage- 
‘ments which led the poet into this 


path, but once there the way seemed 
made easy, and he believed that to him 
had come the revelation of the ideal 
which can conquer the real. 
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Rien n’a de substance et de réalité ; 
Rien n’est vrai que l’unique et morne 
éternité. 
O Brahma, toute chose est le réve d’un 
réve. 

The dream of a dream, and —strange 
anomaly —after a youth of struggles 
the dreamer became a Paris govern- 
ment official, going patiently for over 
twenty years daily to his post, having 
accepted the office of sub-librarian of- 
fered to him by the Senate. His office 
window looked out over the pleasant 
Luxembourg gardens, where, every 
afternoon, you can hear the fountains 
splash, and where the most modern of 
modern children, as they scream and 
laugh over their games, throw a terri- 
ble defiance at ‘* Maya” and at “ Nir- 
vana,” feeling ‘their life in every 
limb,’’ and knowing nothing of death. 
If he looked beyond the gardens, the 
poet could see in the distance the 
dome of the observatory bringing his 
thoughts nearer to space, and to the 
mystery of other worlds. His post was 
a sinecure, so he could dream at his 
ease over it, writing there some of his 
fine poems and his famous _transla- 
tions. Sometimes he would go and 
listen to the debates at the Senate 
House, but here human energy ex- 
pended over politics must have ap- 
peared ridiculous to him. When he 
was elected Academician he still re- 
mained sub-librarian, and_ still he 
brooded over his poems sitting by his 
pleasant window overlooking the mud- 
ern gardens. This poet, in the heart 
of Paris, was as strange an anachro- 
nism as was his Western mind invaded 
by Eastern mysticism. Warmly he 
espoused the cause of the brute crea- 
tion, for, thought he, are not brutes 
man’s equal in that both have the same 
end in view, and both are able to feel 
and to resent injury and to suffer 
grief ? Both, too, are part of the great 
universe ; man is a mere drop in the 
vast ocean, his greatest happiness is to 
be merged into it; for to be separate 
from it, as a restless wave is upraised 
from the sea, is to endure sorrow. 
Sakya-Mouni could understand the joy 
of being thus absorbed, and Leconte 
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de Lisle wished to pass on the great 
dreamer’s message, himself, we believe, 
honestly adopting it. Listen to his 
*“* Dies Ire :”? — 


Et toi, divine Mort, ot tout rentre et 
s’ efface, 

Accueille tes enfants dans ton sein étoilé ; 

Affranchis-nous du temps, du nombre et de 
l’espace, 

Et rends-nous le repos que la vie a troublé. 


This is, of course, pure Buddhism, 
but out of this nothingness the East- 
erns can extract joy, whilst the West- 
ern Schopenhauer merely shrugs his 
shoulders when he defines the sum of 
existence to be nought. At times, 
however, Leconte de Lisle regretted 
life. ‘* Why,’ said he in one of his 
poems, “‘ why was I not plunged into 
eternal peace before having learnt the 
meaning of tears and suffering ? then 
I should have traversed light and dark- 
ness in the blindness of ignorance, the 
ignorance, that is, of all human suffer- 
ing, even of life itself.””> Unlike Scho- 
penhauer, however, he now listens, 
frightened and dismayed, to le long 
Certain 


régissement de la vie éternelle. 
it is that this spirit must of necessity 
kill all progress and all action, and in 
reality it is at present happily quite 
impossible to the energetic mind of the 


West. No European can entirely sep- 
arate himself as does an Eastern from 
the influence of the civilization around 
him. To hold these doctrines in their 
entirety, 2 man must not only enun- 
ciate them, he must go further, he 
must systematically despise the life 
which he holds so lightly. He must 
certainly not offer to his fellow-crea- 
tures such a vain gift as poetry. Why 
print worthless thoughts to supply a 
future generation of worthless think- 
ers? We know that Leconte de Lisle 
stopped short of this. He not only 
continued to publish his beautiful 
verse, but he died a natural death. 
Anatole France, the well-known au- 
thor could not resist a sly joke at this 
state of mind and at a theory which 
cannot logically be carried out. ‘Ce 
philosophe ne sait s’il existe lui-méme, 





mais il sait & n’en point douter que ses 
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vers existent absolument.” The prose 
author found the weak points in the 
armor of the poet ! 

Neither could Leconte de Lisle 
always work in armor. In a moment 
of forgetfulness he would occasionally 
throw it off. He was fond of reading 
Walter Scott, the very antipodes to 
himself, and he too would write ballads 
and romances. ‘ Les Elfes,’’ ** Chris- 
tine,’”? and some Scotch songs are not 
in the language of ‘‘ Nirvana.” For- 
merly, he had even stooped to believe 
in happiness, in liberty, in justice, and 
in the rights of the poor, for his birth- 
right of progress was not killed without 
resistance. 


O liberté, justice, 6 passion du beau, 

Dites-nous que notre heure est au bout de 
lépreuve, 

Et que l’amant divin promis 4 l’4me veuve 

Aprés trois jours aussi sortira du tombeau ! 


Once even the poet with his Celtic 
temperament had been a Christian, 
even a devout Catholic, for the family 
were natives of Dinan, in the land 
where poetry and belief have usually 
walked hand in hand. His father had 
emigrated to the tropical island in 1818, 
but had sent the young Charles back 
to Brittany to finish his studies at 
Rennes. Here it was that his first at- 
tempt at giving publicity to his teem- 
ing thoughts took place. In 1840 he 
founded, in conjunction with _ his 
friends, a review called La Variété, 
and in this review, if it can be un- 
earthed, some of his earliest poems 
will be found. These do not breathe 
the spirit of the unbeliever. One of 
them is addressed to Lamennais, whilst 
in an article on the subject of André 
Chenier these words can be read : — 


The sublime dream of a spiritual Chris- 
tianity, this second supreme dawn of hu- 
man intelligence, had never been revealed 
to him. Neither would he have under- 
stood it, for André Chenier was a pure 
Atheist in thought and aspiration, but 
nevertheless he has been the regenerator 
and the king of lyric form. Happily for 
the glory of France another and a far dif- 
ferent poet succeeded him. In M. de 
Lamartine, the gentle, religious genius was 
revealed to us as a more spiritual Chenier, 
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a disciple of the Christ, the sublime lib- 
erator of thought, as praiseworthy for his 
style as for his sentiment. 

It was not till later, when after a 
brief sojourn in Bourbon, he renounced 
a life of money-making, and was al- 
lowed, in 1847, to make Paris his home, 
that a change passed over the spirit of 
his belief. The Christian became the 
dreamy atheist, entirely separating 
himself from the time when he could 
dedicate to his mother a poem on the 
Passion, still found in the Poulet- 
Malassis editions, but expunged from 
those of Lemerre. Thoughts once 
published, however, will always be un- 
earthed to become the milestones of a 
man’s spiritual life. Passing through 
a period of somewhat fierce antag- 
onism, the poet slowly returned to less 
militant feelings against his former 
faith. The religion of the Christ won 
back his respect, though never his ad- 
hesion ; he even shrank from support- 
ing the master of modern realism, 
because he had allowed himself a pro- 
fane allusion to the Christ of the 
Christian. Stranger still, the poet of 
paganism, the poet who spoke of the 
shame attached to manhood, denying 
the divine element in humanity, was 
buried with the rites of the Catholic 
Church. He could have left no strict 
commands for it to be otherwise, so 
that the man who had made light of 
the history of Christianity passed to 
the great beyond with the echoes of 
another Dies Ire. 

But Leconte de Lisle was too purely 
poetical to be a powerful propagandist 
of his opinions. If he won disciples it 
was not for the worn-out mysteries and 
creeds of the East where his genius had 
found Elysium, but for his exquisite 
and unequalled powers of chiselling 
language. Compared with him, Victor 
Hugo (always professing to be his 
warm admirer, and to whose Academic 
chair he succeeded) is but a great 
hewer of solid blocks, whilst he can 
liberate from the mass a perfect form. 
He had imbibed the principles of per- 
fection from a Théophile Gautier, a 
Flaubert, and a Baudelaire ; what had 
cost them so much Leconte de Lisle 
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won easily as he steered his treasure- 

laden ship into the seldom-visited sea 

bathing the pole of perfection. Had 

he adopted for his own use André 

Chenier’s prophetic line ? — 

Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons des vers 
antiques. 

It is for us to see whether, in these 
vers antiques, new thoughts can be 
found. Have the Buddhist dreams no 
link with the electric light of the poet’s 
own time? May we not even doubt 
whether a man can live in the past ? 
Are not we all bound to be formed by 
our own surroundings and our own 
times ? Some few seers can, it seems, 
pierce the future, but is not the past as 
absolutely impossible to vivify as the 
corpse of one who has for years been 
laid underground ? Leconte de Lisle’s 
bodily eyes saw around him seething 
masses of fellow-creatures, but with 
his mental vision he viewed them only 
in the abstract. The individual was 
nothing to him ; even his own individ- 
uality, as time went on, lost for him its 
supreme importance, so that it is im- 
possible to compare his ‘“‘ego”’ with 
that of a Byron. His philosophy all 
lay in the region of the abstract, not 
of the material. ‘‘ Le réve éternel a 
fermé nos yeux caves, et nous n’avons 
vu que les Dieux,” he says, and in 
this respect the poet’s capability was 
boundless. If one of the definitions 
of a poet is to be always young, then 
Leconte de Lisle was a poet because of 
his boundless aspirations towards the 
impossible, and of his boundless wor- 
ship of beauty for beauty’s sake. Un- 
like Darwin, whose science cost him 
the enjoyment of beauty, this poet 
never parted with his sense of the 
beautiful, and, for him, beauty was 
everywhere. 

Il contemple, immobile, une derniére fois 

Les fleuves, les cités, et les lacs et les bois, 
Les monts, piliers du eiel, et l’ Océan sonore 
D’ ou s’élance et fleurit le Rosier de l’aurore. 


And here, at the mention of beauty, 
we cannot refrain from asking how 
‘does he regard woman, beauty’s last 
raiment — who is ‘fair, divinelv. fair, 
fit love for gods,”’ and ‘too divine to 
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be mistook’’?? Here, again, we must 
not expect him to follow the beaten 
track. Where other poets have lav- 
ished on the sex their richest met- 
aphors, their inexhaustible passion, 
Leconte de Lisle, in general, only deals 
with the abstract question. Woman is 
to him an ideal, sharing, with other 
ideals, the incapacity to last. 


Ah, tout cela, jeunesse, amour, joie et 
pensée, 

Chants de la mer et des prés, souffle du ciel, 

Emportant & plein vol l’espérance insensée, 

Qu’est-ce que tout cela qui n’est pas éter- 
nel ? 


Here was the reason of his sorrow. 
Of everything the end was certain 
nothingness. What mattered in which 
way we tried to enjoy youth, love, joy, 
or thought, the song of the sea, of the 
meadow or the wind ? all were doomed 
to perish everlastingly, and the only 
comfort to be obtained was to win the 
power bravely to face this future of 
nothingness, paying back earth’s de- 
ception with indifference. 


La Maya te séduit, mais si ton cceur est 
ferme, 

Tu verras s’envoler comme un peu de va- 
peur 

La colére et l'amour, le désir et la peur, 

Et le monde illusoire aux formes innom- 
brables 

S’écoulera sous toi comme un morceau de 
sable. 


In such pessimism we see how the 
East had breathed its blighting breath 
upon the West, and how, in spite of 
adopting the antique form, Leconte de 
Lisle is, in truth, a modern of the mod- 
erns. If this were not the case would 
he still question — 

Oh, qui soulévera le fardeau de tes jours ? 
Niobé, Niobé! Souffriras-tu toujours ? 

But the man and the poet had not 
reached this climax, nor the anti-cli- 
max of doubting his doubt, merely 
through living an imaginary life among 
imaginary divinities. Like one of our 
own greatest reflective poets, Words- 
worth, Leconte de Lisle had passed 
through a period of revolutionary ar- 
dor. He had taken up with warmth 





and youthful energy republican princi- 
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ples, and the revolution of 1848 had 
found him in the forefront of its ranks. 
The ‘* Club des clubs ”’ had even sent 
him to electioneer in Brittany. He 
was arrested and cast into prison, 
where, instead of cursing the author- 
ities, he continued translating Homer. 
Brought thus face to face with the 
masses, his ideas suffered considerable 
change. It was inevitable that a man 
such as he was, with his intellectual 
parts so highly developed, should suffer 
when brought into contact with the 
illiterate and easily swayed multitudes, 
whose manner of life had not yet 
raised them above the platform of self- 
ishness. In such an atmosphere it is 
difficult for a poet to reconcile sordid 
reality with his noblest ideal. So the 
young Leconte de Lisle exclaims in a 
letter to a friend : — 


How intensely stupid are the people; 
they are a race of eternal slaves who cannot 
live except under the yoke. Let us not 
fight for them, but for our sacred ideal. 
Let the people, this easily deceived multi- 
tude, strive if so they will, for they soon 
mean to turn and massacre their best 
friends. You see I have become a furious 
Communist ; but, all the same, this does 
not prevent me from living on intellectual 
heights in the serene contemplation of 
things divine. There is chaos on the lower 
level of my brain, but the higher regions 
know nothing of it. 


Apart from this fine and impatient 
language, the young poet was ready to 
take the right road when the day of 
trial came. The Assembly voted the 
abolition of slavery in the colonial pos- 
sessions of France, and Leconte de 
Lisle, remembering the cry of the op- 
pressed slaves, immediately assembled 
his Creole countrymen, harangued 
them, and overpowering them by his 
eloquence, tried to instil into their self- 
ish souls true principles of liberty and 
equality. ‘This law,” he said to 
them, “doubtless means ruin for us 
and for our families, but it is a law of 
justice and humanity. It is therefore 
our duty to offer our congratulations to 
the Assembly for having passed it.” 

The power of speech is great ; some 
of the weaker brethren were convinced 
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against their own selfish interests, but 
the greater part rebelled, still Leconte 
de Lisle in some way managed to ex- 
tort permission to write his eloquent 
letter to the Assembly. In acting thus, 
the poet must have calculated the risk 
he ran from the wrath of his relations, 
who were living at the beautiful St. 
Paul, in the Ile Bourbon. His brother 
was administering the paternal estate, 
and hearing a rumor of Charles’s con- 
duct, wrote hastily for a denial of it. 
To forward the abolition of slavery was 
to forward the ruin of the colonists, 
it was therefore impossible that the 
younger brother should have done this 
thing. The poet wrote back as elo- 
quently to his brother as he had done 
to the Assembly. ‘* Whenever I have 
to decide between personal interests 
and justice, I shall choose justice.” 

After this no more remittances from 
the family estates for the poet, but only 
a long, hard struggle with poverty, 
oftentimes with hunger. 

As we know, Napoleon III. seized 
the power from a short-lived republic, 
and the young spirits who, so full of 
hope, had floated the ship of liberty, 
were forced to subside into hopeless 
apathy, little understanding the conti- 
nuity of all work, nor yet believing 
in that faith which removes empires 
and emperors. Henceforth Leconte de 
Lisle was to leave altogether the lower 
platform of tumultuous action for the 
superior life of intellectual thought, 
and, as we see in nearly all great 
writers and thinkers, he was to view 
with more and more dislike and dis- 
taste the sphere of politics. ‘* Homer’s 
work,”’ writes the future translator of 
so many classics, ‘* will count for more 
in the sum of moral efforts that have 
been made for humanity, than all those 
of a Blanqui.” <A great contempt — 
not wise but natural—followed the 
1848 burst of enthusiasm, and his next 
declaration of faith includes this sen- 
tence :— 

Let us give our life for social and polit- 
ical ideas, if you will, but do not let us 
sacrifice to them our intellect, which is of 
far higher value than life and death. 





Thanks to it we are able to shake the dust 
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from our feet, and to soar forever into the 
glory of a life among the stars. So be it. 

He still believed in the principles of 
the revolution, however, but not in the 
workers of these principles. ‘I can- 
not live with them,” he says, “ they 
are too stupid and too ignorant, which 
does not prevent me from being very 
revolutionary, and devoted to the fu- 
ture and superior reorganization of 
European society, I mean the new 
theocracy.’’ By this ‘‘ new theocracy ” 
he meant an intellectual aristocracy, 
not stupid and not ignorant, but living 
in an ideal world far from vulgar am- 
bition, and from the folly of easily 
swayed crowds. Art for him was eter- 
nal, whatever he might think of hu- 
manity. 

With Leconte de Lisle the creed of 
beauty was no mere shibboleth. Even 
now — his name being unknown to most 
Englishmen—he cannot be called a 
world-famous poet; but in France, 
after the publication of many poems, 
he was known to even fewer of his own 
countrymen. What did that matter ? 
He had tasted the fruit of the tree of 
perfection, and from his heart he de- 
spised what smaller minds so earnestly 
sought. To a true friend, he writes, 
‘*You say no one reads your verses. 
Good gracious! who then has read 
mine ? Youand De Flotte ; but what 
does that matter to the verses? Is all 
lost, because for three or four years no 
one will pay us any attention? To 
despair of anything so natural and so 
commonplace, is to complain of not 
being able to detach the stars.” 

And yet at this very moment the poet 
himself was almost starving, and would 
remain in this condition for twenty 
years more. His first book of verse 
‘*Poemes Antiques,’? which appeared 
in 1852, merely saw the light because 
a careless publisher lost the manu- 
script of his translation of the Iliad. 
Though Leconte de Lisle did not earn 
money by it, he had not, as is usual with 
young poets, to pay for the pleasure of 
seeing himself in print. Sainte-Beuve 
made his name known, then came his 
prize from the Academy for his poem 
on “*Le Chemin de la Croix,” but 
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He 
was often under obligation to a friend 
for the very roof which sheltered him, 
but as years slowly moved on, things 


neither did that bring him riches. 


bettered themselves. Through female 
influence the emperor was persuaded 
to give him a pension from his privy 
purse. Being no longer a politician, the 
poet was able to accept this £144 a year, 
refusing the condition first imposed of 
dedicating his translation of the classics 
to the young prince imperial. Much 
later on, the Academy recognizing his 
merit, he joined the forty immortals, 
having already, as we have said, ac- 
cepted the modest post of sub-librarian 
to the Senate. 

Such was his life of uneventful pov- 
erty, of tardy recognition, and of still 
more lagging fame, but we know that 
he habitually lived in realms far re- 
moved from those regions where dwell 
the seekers after gold and after advance- 
ment. In ‘ Potmes Barbares,” life’s 
fitful fever has abated, and there is no 
more doubt as to the vocation of the 
prophet. ‘Cain,’ the opening poem, 
is extremely fine, though it is hopeless 
to analyze it or adequately to quote 
from it. It ends with a description of 
the flood, of which, were it not too long, 
we would fain give the whole. 


La Mer, avec sa chevelure 

De flots blémes, hurlait en sortant de son 
lit. 

Elle venait, croissant d’heure en heure, et 
ses lames 

Toute droites heurtaient les monts ver- 
tigineux, 

Ou, projetant leur courbe immense au- 
dessus d’ eux, 

Rejaillissaient d’en bas vers la nuée en 
flammes, 

Comme de longs serpents qui déroulent 
leurs noeuds. 


*¢ Le Sommeil du condor” is another 
poem which strikes even an English 
reader as being full of marvellous im- 
agination. 

Le vaste Oiseau, tout plein d’une morne 
indolence, 
Regarde I’ Amérique et l’espace en silence. 


The whole short poem seems to speak 
in parable of the poet’s own existence 














Leconte 


on a plane far above the agitated 

world. 

Dans un cri rauque il monte ow n’atteint 
pas le vent, 

Et, loin du globe noir, loin de l’astre vivant, 

Il dort dans l’air glacé, les ailes toutes 
grandes. 

In ‘La fontaine aux Lianes,’’ “ Le 
Bernica,’”’ and *‘ Le Manchy,’’ we have 
early recollections of his tropical home, 
recollections which always influenced 
him and his poetry. ‘* Le Manchy ”’ is 
the creole name for the cane litter on 
which the ladies of the Bourbon were 
carried by their slaves. 

Tu t’en venais ainsi, par ces matins si doux 

De la montagne & la grand’ messe, 

Dans ta grace naive et ta rose jeunesse, 

Au pas rhythmé de tes Hindous. 


Maintenant, dans le sable aride de nos 
gréves 
Sous les chiendents, au bruit des mers, 
Tu reposes parmi les morts qui me sont 
chers, 
O charme de mes premiers réves ! 


Besides four volumes of collected 
poems, Leconte de Lisle wrote ‘ Les 
Erinnyes,”’ a classical drama, acted at 
the Odéon, and the lyric drama of 
** L’ Apollonide’’ —nor must we close 
this study without a few words about 
his translation of the classics ; Homer, 
fEschvlus, Hesiod, Sophocles, Eurip- 
ides, Horace, Virgil were in turn given 
to France in French. Some have called 
them rough though poetical, some have 
appreciated them above his poems, and 
others have said that the translations 
possessed ‘‘ extraordinary sympathetic 
literalness.’? His scholarship is not 
faultless, but to us it seems that France 
must always owe him a debt of grati- 
tude for having thus used his talent. 
We all know how impossible it is to 
translate Greek satisfactorily into any 
foreign language, and still to retain all 
those qualities which charm the souls 
of students, but French is a tongue 
which, more than any other, refuses to 
be poured into a foreign mould. In 
this attempt, only a great poet could 
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have achieved even partial success, and 
this success we think Leconte de Lisle 
may certainly claim. His mind was 
naturally classical, a rare distinction 
among modern French authors. Of 
many which we might pick out, no one 
will deny the beauty, though it is not 
quite a literal translation, of the well- 
known line from the Prometheus, 
‘¢Sourire infini des flots marins,’’ zov- 
Tiwy Te KY“ATWY arApLOuov yéAacua, 

The time has not yet come to write a 
full and complete life of Leconte de 
Lisle. We have but tried in this study 
to indicate what were his views of life, 
and how best we can learn to under- 
stand his special cast of mind, and his 
special genius. Without any parade 
and without pride he lived his life of 
beautiful thoughts, but the younger 
men pressed round him, giving him un- 
solicited the title he would never have 
claimed of Le Maitre. We cannot do 
better than to quote again the words of 
one of these disciples, himself a fin- 
ished poet : — 


For all of us, for Coppée, Sully Prud- 
homme, Mendés, Mallarmé, Silvestre, 
Cazalis, France and so many others, and 
for myself the least of them, but not the 
least in sense of gratitude, this great poet 
has been an admirable educator, a worthy 
master. By his illustrious example even 
more than by his advice he has taught us 
respect for our noble language, and a dis- 
interested love of poetry. We owe to him 
our artistic conscience, and thus every- 
thing that we have done should go to form 
part of his sum of glory. . . . Yes, indeed, 
we must honor, venerate, and love him as 
he has loved us, with a deep and devoted 
affection. 


Can a poet have a more glorious epi- 
taph than this —that he loved beauty, 
and that he loved his fellow-men ? On 
July 17th, 1894, Charles Leconte de 
Lisle found his Nirvana, and Nature, 
whom he had sung so faithfully, cradled 
him in her arms, whilst Divine Death 
laid him in the silent tomb, where, as 
the poet had said, man at last finds 





shelter. 
ESME STUART. 
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From The Leisure Hour, 

“FORMOSA, BY A NATIVE OF THAT 

ISLAND.” 

AMONG accepted phrases, ‘‘ The un- 
changing East’ is in the way of being 
somewhat discredited by the amazing 
energy with which Japan has stepped 
out of a period of obscurity into the 
full blaze of modern life. Among, 
however, the manifold records of its 
past and pictures of its present state, 
sufficient prominence is perhaps not 
given to that parenthesis in its history 
which followed the expulsion of the 
Jesuits in 1638. They had lived and 
taught there with such success for 
nearly one hundred years (their work 
was begun in 1549) that, according to 
authentic records, before their teachers 
were banished, some fifty thousand 
souls were put to death for professing 
Christianity. Then for a while no 
recognition of a visitor was permitted 
unless he consented to trample on the 
crucifix or cross. This was to prove 
that he was not a convert of the 
Jesuits, who were charged with pro- 
fessing allegiance to an alien power, 
and thus endangering Japanese inde- 
pendence. This result was so feared 
that not only were they expelled, 
but immediately afterwards all foreign 
vessels were excluded from Japanese 
ports, and not allowed to touch at 
them under any pretence whatever. 
Then began a period of national eclipse 
which was not terminated till 1853. 
Up to that date the Japanese, having 
driven out the Christians, lived, as one 
says, ‘like frogs in a well.”’ But their 
isolation was at last rudely broken by 
Commodore Perry steaming into the 
harbor of Yokohama with a squadron 
of United States warships. Then, all 
at once, the policy of exclusiveness was 
thrown to the winds. Treaty after 
treaty followed that extorted by the 
United States, and, after a period of 
stubborn sulkiness which had lasted 
two hundred and sixteen years, Japan 
opened its gates to the world. It not 
only invited commerce, but in 1860 
sent an embassy forth to visit other 
nations in turn, and so scrape the 
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| brains of those who had not been per- 
mitted to land on its shores. And with 
‘what fruitful result they have been 
| scraped we are beginning to realize. 
| Japan has become not only the land of 
| the tourist rather than of the traveller, 
but an Eastern nation (a mixture not 
less strange than sudden) with Western 
ideas and modern equipment. It looks 
as if, during those two centuries and 
more in which she withdrew into her 
tent, Japan had been accumulating 
ability to make a fresh national de- 
parture, and, as the net of the sleep- 
ing fisherman is filled, been silently 
furnished with a store of new life. 
Whether her long incubation involved 
a conscious forecast or not (I doubt if 
a sitting hen ever thinks much, how- 
ever meditative she may seem to be), 
there must have been some eggs of 
thought sat upon in her seclusion, or 
Japan could not have so promptly 
recognized the brood of enterprising 
chickens which issued from her nest as 
soon as the foreigner had broken their 
shells. Anyhow, they grew into game- 
cocks at a pace equal to that seen ina 
poultry-yard, beginning to put on spurs 
as well as to crow directly they felt 
their feet and made their way out of 
the fowl-house. The Japanese, how- 
ever, had long been accustomed to the 
use of arms, though the pictures of 
complicated strife and slaughter with 
which we are familiar in their colored 
prints seem to represent their warriors 
as slaying only one another. They 
have now faced the world, for the dis- 
play of military ardor which they have 
just made is notable not so much in an 
attack on China as in their challenge 
of the West to be reckoned formidable 
in war as well as forward in commerce. 
This is a chief feature of their new- 
born energy, after a long withdrawal 
from the family of nations. They are 
prepared to fight, and not merely trade 
with them, if need should be. And 
their aversion to the presence of 
Christians has been followed, not by a 
tolerance of missionaries alone, but 
(with marked reversal of sentiment) by 
an employment of artificers and in- 
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structors from Christian nations to help 
them in building warships and drilling 
their troops. 

But though Japan withdrew from the 
eyes of the world for a while, there 
was small abatement of general curios- 
ity as to what she was about during 
her national eclipse. Western nations 
well remembered her fierce activity, 
shown in the expulsion of the Jesuits 
and the slaughter of the converts they 
had made, and the civilized world was 
ready to hear and believe anything told 
them concerning her. An amazing 
proof of this credulity was given by its 
acceptance of a book written during 
the period of Japanese obscuration, 
and professing to reveal their whole 
economy and procedure with a minute- 
ness which defied suspicion of its au- 
thority. It not only gave detailed 
accounts of Formosan legislation, reli- 
gious worship, and domestic life, but 
contained a printed explanation of the 
Formosan alphabet ; for, with a curi- 
ously unwitting forecast of Japanese 
claims, this production did not deal 
directly with their central customs so 
much as with those which prevailed in 
one of their dependencies. 

The book is entitled (it lies open be- 
fore me) ** An Historical and Geo- 
graphical Description of Formosa, an 
Island subject to the Emperor of 
Japan, giving an account of the Reli- 
gion, Customs, Manners, etc., of the 
Inhabitants, together with a Relation 
of what happened to the Author in his 
travels,. particularly his Conference 
with the Jesuits and others in several 
parts of Europe. By George Psalma- 
naazar, a Native of the said Island, 
now in London.’? Then follow the 
names of the author’s publishers in 
Fleet Street and Cornhill, with the price 
of the book, “‘ Six shillings.”” My copy 
(second edition, 1705) is dedicated in 
fulsome obsequious language, ‘* To the 
Right Honorable and Right Reverend 
Father in God, Henry, by Divine 
Providence Ld. Bishop of London, and 
one of her Majesty’s most honorable 
Privy Council.”’ 

It is difficult to 
whole production was an 


realize that this 
impudent 
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forgery ; but such was the credulous- 
ness of the public, and its eagerness to 
learn anything about Japan or its be- 
longings, that this fraudulent author 
became a prominent literary lion of the 
day, though his real name and nation- 
ality were concealed. The success of 
this impostor seems to suggest that 
there has long been a latent insatiable 
appetite for Japanese information, as 
if, however temporarily hidden from 
the general eye, Japan was destined to 
play a conspicuous part in the doings 
of the world. Iis mysterious secre- 
tiveness, after having been widely 
talked of (the killing of fifty thousand 
Christians could not be done in a 
corner), would naturally provoke wide- 
spread curiosity ; and when a plausible 
and erudite (assumed) native of ‘* For- 
mosa, an island subject to the Em- 
peror of Japan,’’ wrote a description of 
it in Latin (that before me is a popular 
English translation), it was swallowed 
at once as an invaluable contribution to 
the authentic literature of the world as 
being full of learned information about 
what every one was eager to know. 
And yet the book, whose dedication 
flattered the then Bishop of London, 
and whose author was publicly hon- 
ored by his lordship, was, root and 
branch, an audacious forgery. 

It came from the audacity of youth. 
The records which exist of the so- 
called ‘* Psalmanaazaar’”’ (his name is 
thus spelt in the English translation of 
the book authorized by him) state that 
he was born about the year 1680. And 
as the date of the copy before me is 
1705, he must have been precociously 
young when he realized the idea of im- 
posing on the world. Indeed, in his 
** Description of Formosa,” he says he 
was but nineteen when he left that 
island. This statement led some critics 
to question its truth, on the ground 
that so young a man could not have 
become so fully acquainted with the 
details of his assumed country’s condi- 
tion as would appear from his account 
of it. But his cool self-reliance was 
equal to this charge, for in ‘‘ the sec- 
ond preface’ of the volume I am 
quoting from he pleads: “If you im- 
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agine it to be impossible that I should 
be so well acquainted with my country 
at those years, or if I had that I could 
not so long carry a scheme of it in my 
head, you do me more Honor than you 
are aware of, for then you must think 
that I forg’d the whole story out of my 
own Brain ; and, if so, I am sure you 
extravagantly magnify the fertility of 
my Invention and the strength of my 
Memory; for he must be a man of 
prodigious parts who can invent the 
Description of a Country, contrive a 
Religion, frame Laws and Customs, 
make a Language and Letters, etc., and 
these different from all other parts of 
the World.”? This, however, is pre- 
cisely what he had done. He goes 
on to answer other objections to his 
book and its author’s claim to be 
veracious in the same mood of injured 
innocence, saying, “I don’t see the 
reason why a young gentleman” (he 
claimed distinguished birth as a For- 
mosan), ‘who has had all the advan- 
tages of Education, should not be able 
at nineteen years of age to give a toler- 
able description of his Country... . 
I am sure the Climate, Dimension, 
Product, ete., may easily be known. 

. . As to the Habits, Cities, Palaces, 
Houses, etc.,’’ (the book is illustrated 
freely with engravings of buildings, 
national costumes, ships, altars, etc.), 
**a man of an indifferent memory, who 
has but once seen them, may easily 
retain an idea of them. . . . As the son 
of such a Father, I was engag’d to ob- 
serve the Manners and Customs of the 
People. So that all Persons of my Con- 
dition must be very stupid if they can- 
not say as much of their own Countries 
as I have done of mine.’’ He gives, 
however, minute details of Formosan 
coinage, religious ritual, marriage and 
mortuary ceremonial, as well as of its 
legislative procedure and the literary 
acquirements of its people. In regard 
to this he remarks: ‘It is probable 
that the Romish Missionaries first 
brought Greek amongst us, because we 
do not in our ancient writings find any 
characters of it, but the Books of our 
Modern Priests and Philosophers are 
garnish’d with Greek Sentences and 
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Quotations.”’ Without following seria- 
tim his replies to those who questioned 
the integrity of his production, I will 
only notice his air of well-feigned im- 
patience with those who frivolously 
doubted its truth, as when he says in 
one place : ‘‘ If any one will obstinately 
deny it, the best advice I can give him 
is to go to Formosa and, if he can, con- 
fute me.’? But where did his menda- 
cious utterance appear ? 

According to his own account of him- 
self, its author left Formosa when 
nineteen years old, and after wander- 
ing for some time in Europe came to 
this country. Here it evidently was 
that he wrote the book which brought 
him into notice. And, which makes 
his audacity the more shameful, it must 
have been written under the cloak of 
Christianity. His preface to its earliest 
issue begins thus: ‘* When T first ar- 
rived in England, every one was curious 
to discourse me about my own Country ; 
and forasmuch as my account of it was 
entirely new, they thought it my duty 
to publish it,and I readily complied 
with their advice, both for my own ease 
and their satisfaction. When I had met 
with so many Romantick Stories of all 
those remote Eastern Countries, espe- 
cially of my own, which had been im- 
posed upon you as undoubted Truths, 
and universally believed, I was much 
discourag’d from proceeding in my De- 
scription of it, yet since Truth ought to 
dispel these Clouds of fabulous Reports, 
and I could not escape uncensur’d even 
by myself, should I (by my silence) 
suffer you to remain in ignorance, or 
rather deceiv’d by misrepresentations, 
I thought myself indispensably oblig’d 
to give you a more faithful History of 
the Isle of Formosa, than as yet you 
have met with.’? He goes on in much 
the same ingenuous style, and after 
protesting against the efforts of the 
Jesuits to impress him, he has the in- 
solence to conclude his preface in these 
words : ** Now to the Omnipotent and 
All-wise God, I return my most humble 
thanks, Who, by the assistance of His 
Holy Spirit, has brought me to the 
knowledge of that Religion in which 
only Salvation is to be found, and to 
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that Christian Communion which is 
most conformable to the Institutions of 
our Saviour ; to whom be all Honor and 
Praise, now and forever. Amen.’ 

No man with the fear of God in his 
heart could have set such a seal to a 
lie. Yet it was his forgery which gave 
him distinction and led so many learned 
men to honor him with their admira- 
tion and confidence. Bishops and di- 
vines would not have welcomed and 
petted him if he had continued to pro- 
fess the peganism in which he said he 
had been educated. It must have been 
his claim to be a believer that gave 
credence to his fraud, for we cannot 
read the sentences with which he an- 
nounced its publication and those which 
wound up his preface without admit- 
ting that his patrons were imposed 
upon by his seeming ingenuousness 
and faith. It was the apparent credi- 
bility of his book which brought him 
the honor he received. 

Then came «a wonderful transforma- 
tion of his history. In the midst of 
his literary and social success his con- 
science awoke to the shame of the de- 
ceit with which he had imposed upon 
his readers. It is difficult to fix the 
time at which this awakening took 
place. In the book before me there is 
no really distinct record of the final 
change he underwent, though it ends 
with *“*The Grounds of the Author’s 
Conversion.’? It is a fact, however, 
that, seemingly moved by genuine 
penitence, he withdrew himself from 
public notice, and for the rest of a long 
life, spent in England, honorably 
earned his livelihood by literature, in 
which, among other successes, he won 
the praise of Doctor Johuson. Besides 
working in several ways for the book- 
sellers, he was the author of divers 
anonymous publications, one of which, 
** An Essay on Miracles by a Layman,”’ 
was decidedly popular. He died in 
London in 1762, and left behind hima 
manuscript entitled ‘* Memoirs of —— 
commonly known as George Psalmana- 
zar, a reputed native of Formosa, 
written by himself.’”? This was some 
years afterwards given to the world. 
But no one ever seems to have known 





who he really was, how he had been 
educated, or where he had been born. 
HARRY JONES. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
A GARDEN OF DREAMS. 


Ghosts — ghosts — the sapphirine air 

Teems with them even to the gleaming ends 
Of the wild day-spring! Ghosts, 
Everywhere — everywhere ! 


I THINK there is nothing fraught 
with so pathetic a burden as the atmo- 
sphere of a college which has grown 
grey with years and memories. Other 
remnants of antiquity, other links to 
bind us to a far distant past, have alla 
less penetrating influence, and seem to 
hold us by a shadowy and attenuated 
claim. We look on the domestic archi- 
tecture of our ancestors with only a 
vague wonder what manner of men 
they were who built those houses and 
dwelt in them. The footprints left in 
these places are very faint; the vicis- 
situdes that have been at work here, to 
sever the connection between us and 
the generations whose impressions we 
would fain gather up, have been so 
many, can only be so_ imperfectly 
traced, that we seem to be looking on 
some stranded survival of an epoch 
wholly forgotten, about which we can 
only wonder, with which we are not in 
the slightest degree in touch. A 
castle, which is perhaps become a mere 
show-place, can at most be put to any 
vital use by sheer anachronism that 
is not very potent to kindle our im- 
aginations. Great cathedrals, historic 
churches, though we still make a shift 
to worship in them, strike us with a 
chill sense of incongruity. We might 
as well be bowing down in a heathen 
temple. They were reared by men of 
another spirit than ours, of other hopes 
and fears and beliefs, for another cere- 
monial and worship. Changes, too 
numerous almost to allow of a bare 
record, have intervened between us 
and the traditions which hallowed 
them. Such a feeling, more than a 
neglectful temper or pure bad taste, 
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has been the promoter in our crude 
and fatal restorations. 

But it is far otherwise within the 
college’s austere pale. There the 
primitive traditions have struck in 
their roots with a tenacity which seems 
to promise that both shall be coeval in 
duration. Dynasties have been set up 
and fallen; masters and deans have 
come and gone, as transiently as the 
forest leaves or a season’s snows ; 
charity commissioners have done their 
worst ; and we still hoid by a manner 
of life intelligibly akin to that of the 
earliest members of our body. The 
most practical, utilitarian student who 
passes carelessly through the time- 
worn court, between, perhaps, the lab- 
oratories and the sports of the river, is 
still bound toa past (of which he may 
know or reck nothing) by simple usages 
of hall and chapel and a discipline 
which he despises or revolts from. 

Collegiate life thus naturally is fuller 
of memories, vibrates with keener sym- 
pathies as between us and the silent 
centuries. Yet, in recalling this, we 
exhaust not one-half of its significance. 
The generations of a college are so 
much more numerous than any other 
generations ; a mere score of years 
there must leave behind them a volu- 
minous history. How much more, 
then, the years that are to be counted 
by hundreds ? And these are genera- 
tions of youth, for the old grey walls, 
like granite rocks washed by summer 
seas, are ever being bathed, as it were, 
by the ebb and flow of a perpetually 
rejuvenated life. Nowhere can so 
many splendid dreams have been 
dreamed, so many ideals have shaped 
themselves, so many romances been 
acted, in thought, at least, as at a great 
university. The very airs of antiquity 
in its precincts come rustling down to 
us with prophetic intimations ; every 
hint of the past is implicated with the 
future, a future, alas, never to fulfil 
itself upon this earth | For the organic 
nature, one might almost say of the 
atmosphere, is compacted of the enthu- 


siastic purposes and vaticinations of | 


young and ardent natures perished so 
long ago. 
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It is doubtless a salutary and whole- 
some thing that the strenuous exercises 
of the body and a constant preoccupa- 
tion blind the undergraduate to the 
secret presences among which he 
moves. The Paddock, when it is full 
of flannel-clad tennis-players, noisily 
demonstrative, is not the most likely 
spot for dreaming dreams or seeing 
visions in. When the courts re-echo 
with the tramp of men returning from 
the football-fields, he would be a 
most impracticable visionary, whose 
thoughts could detach themselves, for 
a backward excursion, from the so con- 
crete, urgent present. But in the very 
depth and midmost solitude of a vaca- 
tion, when every window with blinds 
drawn down has presented a blank and 
meaningless face, or a single shame- 
faced lamp has twinkled from some 
casemate in some _high-shouldered 
gable that loses itself jn the roof, then, 
as I have stood idle under some arch- 
way, or paced listlessly along, half un- 
consciously noting, in the ‘ shining, 
sensitive silver’? of the moon, the 
silhouettes of towers and vanes and 
twisted chimneys upon the grass, then 
could I swear that the unsubstantial 
form of reverend doctor or painful 
scholar, in robes of a long-passed 
fashion, with hushed and meditative 
step, and countenance averted, down- 
cast, has brushed by me, intent on 
keeping some mysterious tryst. 

But I think it is rather in the gardens 
and avenues and unfrequented walks 
that one is most awake to these in- 
fluences. Cloisters and courts and 
towers have about them a certain solid- 
ity and power of resistance which 
render them slow to give or take im- 
pressions. We think of the founder, of 
the architect who planned and the 
builder who wrought, of those others, 
perhaps, who cautiously or too hastily 
repaired. Yes, we are led to think of 
those who raised the theatre ; but of 
all those actors, so young and impres- 
sionable, and therefore so impressive, 
who here played their best, and some 
of them their only parts, of these we 
are but faintly reminded. 

Nature is so much more plastic than 
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the works of men’s hands. She takes 
something from every contact to which 
she is exposed. Impression follows 
impression, but the first that was sealed 
is as whole and secure as the last. 
Surely it is not a misleading fanciful- 
ness that bids us feel in the character 
of a landscape some subtle intimation 
of those who used to love to look upon 
it? Is it mere credulity to believe 
that something of the spiritual being of 
ihe master lurks in the music others 
draw from the Amati with which, in 
his lifetime, he held great audiences 
entranced ? 

I have haunted the Backs on many a 
morning in autumn, when there was 
nothing to disturb the tenor of my 
solitary broodings. The dew lay bright 
and sparkling with a hundred prismatic 
colors on the grass. The yellow 
leaves, crisp and crackling under my 
feet, sent up a pungent, wholesome 
smell. The river lapped lazily among 
the alders, slid gracefully under the 
bridges. There was a rosy flush on 
the grey pinnacles of King’s College 
chapel. The freshness of the morning 
and the chilly breath of the waning 
season together wrought on me with 
such an effect as to seem to recall, with 
a kind of intimate connection between 
themselves and the thing which they 
suggested, the most appropriate mem- 
ories of the place, the perpetual spring- 
time of life that is ever burgeoning 
here, yet ever fading; and half con- 
juring life into the shapes of the light 
and wavering mist, half turning my 
eyes inwards, and furnishing forth my 
imagination with material drawn from 
my own heart, I have lived again an 
infinite number of the lives that made 
these old colleges bright. The heroic 
friendships, to be shipwrecked, almost 
before the cloister was exchanged for 
the world, on the sunken reef of self- 
interest ; the dreams of love, so much 
more brilliant than the brightest real- 
ity; the bold reforms, the artist’s 
dream, sacrifices all on the world’s 
high places, yet not without a certain 
rare efficacy in the contemplation. 


Surely it was well with the lads who 
.had these dreams, though every one 
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had to perish unfulfilled. Surely it is 
good for any one to dream them over 
again. 

And in the steady downpour of a 
February afternoon, when the river 
and all the Backs are overspread with 
a pall of heavy, almost impenetrable 
mist, so that you can scarce see twenty 
yards before you, and you may listen 
for half an hour, yet hear no sound but 
the monotonous splash of the rain ; 
then I have stood and gazed, vacant as 
the prospect has seemed ; and at last a 
light wind springs up in the tops of the 
elms, and I vainly struggle to convince 
myself that there is no other meaning 
of the sounds which now disturb that 
oppressive silence, that I am not the 
frightened witness of a mysterious 
Drive of the Dead; till it is an un- 
speakable relief to be interrupted by 
the noisy advent of men who have 
spent the rainy afternoon in playing 
racquets, and are returning homeward 
through the Backs. 


From ‘The Spectator. 
THE SORROWS OF THE STUPID. 

WE have been hearing lately of the 
“Curse of Intellect,’? but we might 
with equal truth enlarge on the curse 
of stupidity, — or, not to use so strong 
a word, we will say the miseries of stu- 
pidity. In this age of philanthropy, 
we are forever being exhorted about 
the rights of the wronged. Let us now 
bewail the sorrows of the stupid ! 
There is no doubt that, though not 
generally recognized, they are very 
real. Stupid people are a trouble both 
to themselves and to others. They can 
no more help being dull in mind than 
an invalid can help being weak in body. 
But whereas the sick man is generally 
deluged with sympathy in his woes, 
and very often ends by growing proud 
of his maladies as bestowing a sort of 
personal distinction on him, the poor 
stupid, an equally innocent victim, 
feels ashamed of his dulness, and is 
looked down upon for the same defect. 
Of course he would not like his friends 
to say in so many words, ‘I am very 
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sorry for you for being so dull; it 
must be a great trial to you,” but he 
suffers all the same from a lack of sym- 
pathy, and from the feeling that he is 
thought little of, for what he cannot 
help. And perhaps all the time he is 
trying to carry on the business of life 
under adverse conditions, as bravely as 
the invalid who makes an effort to do 
his duty despite his bodily weakness. 
The latter almost invariably receives a 
full meed of praise. Not so the other. 
And therefore we hereby desire to say 
a word in advocacy of our poor, dull 
friend, and cry ‘* Bravo!” to the 
creaky little vessel that fights its way 
onward in the teeth of wind and wave. 

But stupidity is such a large word, 
and is applied to the deficiencies of so 
many different species of its victims 
that we must try to distinguish between 
them a little. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, the worst cases of it do not 
demand the most sympathy. There 
are people in the world who are too 
stupid to know that they are stupid, 
and therefore not sensitive about their 
defects. They are as those born blind, 


never knowing the pleasures which 


sight bestows. We have all met them 
from time to time, people without an 
idea in their heads, who see no more 
out of their dull, unimaginative eyes as 
they stare out into the world, than the 
most bare and obvious facts 5 to whom 
life is like a narrow room containing 
just the furniture necessary for exist- 
ence, but with no view worth mention- 
ing out of window. Circumstances 
make comparatively little difference to 
them. Send them round the world and 
show them the nine wonders of it, and 
they will come back as dull as when 
they set out. And yet, tiresome as 
they are, we cannot help feeling sorry 
for them. They may be unconscious 
of their loss, but it makes the world 
a very uninteresting place for them. 
And times do occur when the fact of it 
makes them thoroughly ill at ease and 
uncomfortable, as any one will know 
who has observed a really stupid per- 
son, who has strayed, accidentally as it 
were, into a circle of brilliant talkers. 
He feels nonplussed and silenced by 
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the thrust and parry, the repartees, and 
the play of the satire that go on around 
him. He cannot make out what the 
rest are all driving at. He takes the 
ironical remarks literally, and, if he 
speaks at all, expresses his ponderous 
dissent. He looks bored at the jokes, 
and annoyed with the jokers. If ap- 
pealed to, he has nothing to say. Ina 
word, he feels thoroughly ‘ out of it,”’ 
and that is a sensation that none can 
enjoy. And his mind must be dark 
with an utter density of dulness, if he 
does not perceive with a pang his own 
stupidity. Certainly poor Miss Bates, 
in Miss Austen’s ‘‘ Emma,” was aware 
of hers upon occasion, as at the silent 
party on Boxhill, when in desperation 
Frank Churchill proposed that the 
company should say ‘‘one thing very 
clever two things moderately 
clever, or three things very dull in- 
deed.”? —‘**Three things very dull 
indeed.’ That will just do for me, you 
know. I shall be sure to say three 
dull things as soon as ever I open my 
mouth, shan’tI?’’ Emma could not 
resist. ‘* Ah, ma’am, but there may 
be a difficulty. Pardon me, but you 
will be limited as to the number, — 
only three at once.’? Miss Bates is not 
quick enough to catch her meaning at 
first; but when she does, her gentle 
aud well-merited reproof to Emma for 
her impertinence, and her slight blush 
as she spoke, showed that though “ it 
could not anger, it could pain her.” 
**T must make myself very disagree- 
able, or she would not have said such a 
thing to an old friend,” she says. If 
talkative stupidity is wearisome, like 
Miss Bates’s, or Mrs. Allen’s, in 
* Northanger Abbey’? —that worthy 
woman who reiterates the same poor 
remurk over and over again, like the 
note of a cuckoo—mum stupidity is 
equally trying. The stolid folk who sit 
and sit and say nothing — who require 
all topics to be supplied, and drop them 
as soon as started ; the sort of people 
who take out their knitting at a con- 
cert, and click away at their needles 
through the noblest or the most pa- 
thetic strains of music —lie heavy on 
our souls. But then, as they miss so 











much of the sparkle of life, we must 
try to be sorry for them too. 

And now having considered the case 
of real stupidity, let us rise a stage 
higher to the dim but not dark, —to 
that which has light enough to see its 
own deficiencies and to suffer keenly 
from the consciousness of them. The 
persons who belong to this class are 
not devoid of ideas, but they can never 
do justice to them. They are afflicted 
with a general inadequacy and incom- 
petency of mind, which make _ the 
mental operations that are a pleasant 
exercise to quicker wits, a toil, a weari- 
ness to theirs. They cannot keep pace 
with others. They go slowly, and they 
go lamely. If they try to repeat an 
argument they miss out an important 
link, and see with a pang a smile of 
amusement creep over the faces of 
their audience. An idea they may 
have floating before their minds would 
look highly respectable if some one 
else would state it, but in their hands 
it is a ridiculous, sorry scarecrow. 
They are interested in some subject, 
but when they take up a book about it, 
difficulties bristle in every page. To 
make even a simple arrangement costs 
them twice the amount of thiuking that 
it does to normal minds. They are 
always at the bottom of the class in 
life, and grow more and more certain 
in their despondency, that the world is 
made for the clever. It takes a brave 
spirit to bear up against these depres- 
sions ; for if nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess, nothing fails like failure, which 
lowers the vitality of the mind, and 
diminishes what power it may have. 
And such trials as these are among the 
pains and the penalties of this class of 
feeble minds. 

Another case that demands our sym- 
pathy, is that of the imperfect minds. 
They cannot be charged like the others 
with a general all-round stupidity, for 
they have too much breadth of their 
own as a rule, and often gifts of a high 
order. Yet as they are signally and 
abnormally deficient in some respects, 
they not only pass for stupid in the 
eyes of the world, but are actually and 
practically so in the conduct of life. 
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It is not that the machinery of their 
minds was originally planned on a poor, 
mean scale ; far from it. But some of 
the common screws or nuts are miss- 
ing, and so they fail in the simple, 
every-day work easily accomplished by 
far smaller intellects. There is natu- 
rally a great variety in the deficiencies 
of this class. Some members of it 
are clear-sighted enough about abstract 
ideas, but utterly stupid in business 
matters, in which an average National- 
School child would get the better of 
them. Others are thoroughly wrong- 
headed, and unable to see what is 
obvious and self-evident to ordinary 
minds. They have a wrong judgment 
in all things, so that we should only 
wish for their advice, that we might 
avoid it. A third group in the class 
have plenty of ideas in their heads, but 
they are as confused and ill-arranged as 
poor Juliet’s tangled silks in the tale in 
** Evenings at Home.’’ A fourth can 
work very well alone, but from some 
want of tact or administrative ability, 
always act stupidly in conjunction with 
other people. They have a fine coach 
of their own to drive, but must needs 
charge into every other carriage they 
the road, while smaller, 
meaner vehicles thread their way skil- 
fully along to their destination. In all 
such cases, and in kindred ones, the 
owners of the imperfect minds suffer 
sharply under their failures, none per- 
haps more than the wrong-headed per- 
son, who cannot understand for the 
life of him, why other people cannot 
take his view of a subject, and who is 
like the man serving on a jury, who, 
finding himself in a minority of one, 
remarked that “ he never knew eleven 
men more mistaken in his life.”’ And 
their sufferings are aggravated by a 
curious perturbation of feeling. On 
the one hand, in watching the small 
profits and quick returns of the minds 
that work better within a far more lim- 
ited range, they are filled with admira- 
tion of their little triumphs, and are 
always thinking how admirably their 
owners perform all that is required of 
them in life, and comparing themselves. 
with the successful ones to their own. 
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disadvantage. On the other hand, 
they know all the time at the bottom of 
their hearts that, faulty and imperfect 
as their own minds may be, they are of 
far higher calibre, and that they see 
scores of things in heaven and earth 
undreamt of in the philosophy of the 
others. And the consciousness that 
this capacity of theirs is unrecognized 
or unappreciated rouses within them 
ax sense of being misunderstood and 
undervalued. Well, we cannot make 
everything quite even and easy in this 
imperfect world. But in all kinds and 
degrees of stupidity it is generally pos- 
sible to help the lame dog over the 
stile, instead of making merry over 
his awkward struggles. And after all, 
even the cleverest people are apt to 
break down somewhere; witness the 
brilliant Dean Stanley, who had such 
an inaptitude for figures that, as his 
biographer expressed it, he never could 
understand the difference between 
eighteenpence and one-and-eightpence. 
‘““My father and Lady Elizabeth,” 


writes Miss Edgeworth in one of her 
lively letters, ‘counted so quickly at 


cribbage . . . that I was never able to 
keep up with them, and made a sorry 
figure. Worse, again, at some geneal- 
ogies and intermarriages, which Lady 
E undertook to explain to me, till 
at last she threw her arms flat down 
on each side in indignant despair and 


exclaimed, ‘ Well, you are the stupid- | 


est creature alive!’”’ If such superior 
minds had their weak points, inferior 
ones may well claim allowance. And 
tiresome as stupid people may some- 
times be, most persons know well 
enough where their own intellectual 
shoe pinches, to give them a fellow- 
feeling for a fellow-creature. And 
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there are times and seasons, too, when 
the stupid, above all others, have their 
special uses. So thought the man who, 
when asked who his banker was, re- 
plied, ** Mr. So-and-so ; and if I knew 
a stupider man I would go to him.”’ 
In his opinion stupidity and safeness 
were synonymous. Cleverness is by 
no means always welcome. ‘ Pray let 
us get away from this fatiguing man,”’ 
was the sotto-voce remark we once 
heard a poor young lady make, who 
had been an unwilling listener through- 
out all the courses at dinner, to a too- 
instructive father. There is a legend 
abroad that clever men prefer stupid 
wives, in which case there is a field 
open to the dull members of one sex at 
any rate. If the clever men have had 
to ride the intellectual high-horse all 
day themselves, it is natural that they 
should like a complete rest from the 
exercise when they are off duty. 
There is no doubt that we must one 
and all have tasted the charms of the 
society of ‘“‘ gentle dullness” at times. 
There is something really soothing, 
when we are tired or lazy, in a down- 
right honest platitude. It is as good as 
a pillow to our heads, and we love to 
be with the dear old stupids who utter 
it in their simplicity, as if it were a 
great discovery. We can talk away to 
them with the pleasing consciousness 
that if we have lost or mislaid some of 
our facts, they will never miss them ; 
that if our arguments leak a little and 
will not hold water, they will never 
find it out ; and that our own common- 
places which we give them in exchange 
for theirs, will be received with due 
respect. Their society may not be im- 
proving, but it is extremely comfort- 
able. 





A Dyer FROM VINE-LEAVES. —Schunk, 
Knecht, and Marchlewski, three German 
chemists, as reported in the ‘‘ Journal of 
the Chemical Society,’’ have obtained from 
brown vine-leaves gathered in autumn 
a dye that colors wool mordanted with 
chrome and tin respectively brown and 


yellow. The substance was obtained pri- 
marily as a_ brownish-yellow, partially 
crystalline glucosid. When boiled with 
sulphuric acid, this yields sugar and the 
coloring matter, which is obtained as a 
reddish-brown powder. 





